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20,000  people  an 
ready  to  call  you 
“BOSS” 


cialty  is  promoting  canned  products. 

Then,  to  keep  can-making  factories 
all  over  the  country  turning  out  regular 
and  rush  orders,  there  are  executives 
^\ith  their  secretaries,  mechanics  and 
laborers,  truckmen  and  truck  drivers. 

These  20,000  people  make  up  -Vmeri- 
can  Can  Company. 

henever  you  place  an  order  with 
American  Can  Company,  you  put  these 
20.000  peo[>le  to  work  for  you.  1  our 
prohlems  become  their  problems.  And, 
in  a  real  sense  of  the  word,  they  call 
vou  '"boss.” 


Ahese  20,000  people  are  in  the  can- 
making  hiisiiu'ss. 

.Some  of  them  are  research  men  .  .  . 
some  inark«*tiiig  men  .  .  .  and  some  en¬ 
gineers.  Their  job  is  to  help  package 
products  in  the  i  /g/u  container. 

Al.so  among  these  20.000  pf'ople  are 
scientists  who  soK  e  all  sorts  of  canning 
prohlems  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  cfTicicncy  experts  to  step  up 
canning  output,  *  ut  dow  n  canning  costs. 
Sales  Koadmen  to  \\  at»‘h  o\  er  vour  clos¬ 
ing  mai'hiues.  ^  oil’ll  find  mcn’handising 
and  advertising  men,  too.  Their  spe¬ 


AYARS  IVEAOHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


Prices  on  request. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


4^0^  jyUlUuf 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 
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See  us  af  Chle 


CPCO 

ONPA?Adl 

WITH  THE 

8m  Of  EVmTHING. 

FOR  THE  CANNES 


AVAWGUJSTniPACKtt 


N  EXHIBIT  which  will  demonstrate  new 
standards  of  production — new  ideas  of 
labor  costs — improved  quality  that  will  com¬ 
mand  maximum  prices  for  pure  foods.  You 


will  see  all  this  in  Machinery  Hall  when  you 
visit  the  CRCO  Exhibit  the  week  of  January 
20th,  in  Chicago.  In  this  time  when  prepared¬ 
ness  is  the  keynote  of  America,  CRCO  is 
ready! 


uljls/io/m-fluJer  Uo.,ine, 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
LENPESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
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The  regular  freight  rate  would  have  been  only 
$18.  The  express  fare  was  many,  many  times 
this  amount.  But  a  paeker  was  waiting  for  eans. 
He  had  to  have  them  or  lose  part  of  his  pack. 

What’s  the  story?  Just  this.  You  know  how 
estimates  of  can  requirements  can  sometimes 
go  haywire.  No  matter  how  carefully  needs  are 
figured,  once  in  a  blue  moon  they  are  under¬ 
estimated.  That  happened  to  one  of  Continental’s 
customers.  He  found  himself  running  short  of 
cans — and  with  a  bumper  crop  on  his  hands.  He 
wired  a  quick  S.O.S.  to  Continental. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  and  these  cans  had  to 
be  made  of  special  weight  tinplate.  The  plant 
supply  of  this  plate  was  exhausted.  To  ship  plate 
from  the  closest  mill  to  the  plant  by  freight  car 
— the  usual  way — would  take  too  long.  There 


was  just  one  thing  to  do  and  Continental  did  it. 
Plate  for  the  cans  was  raced  from  mill  to  plant 
in  the  baggage  car  of  a  streamlined  passenger 
train.  The  cost  involved  was  a  far  greater  sum 
than  the  amount  of  the  order . . .  but  Continental 
made  and  delivered  the  cans — on  time! 

Of  course,  this  was  a  very  unusual  case.  But 
it  is  typical  of  how  Continental  delivers  the 
goods”  for  its  customers.  After  36  years  of  service. 
Continental  still  holds  its  record  of  meeting 
every  emergency.  That’s  why  you  can  count  on 
Continental.  Continental  always  comes  through. 
If  you  want  better  service,  cans,  and  equipment, 
why  not  take  advantage  of  this  cooperation? 
Just  consult  your  Continental  representative. 
He’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  fullest  aid  on  any  can¬ 
ning  problem. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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The  milling  throng — Washington  may  have 
its  Inauguration  Day  (it  is  January  20th,  isn’t 
it?)  World  War  events  may  have  its  crowds  gasp¬ 
ing,  but  the  world  of  the  canned  foods  industry  will  be 
milling  about  the  lobbies,  halls  and  corridors  of  The 
Stevens  in  Chicago  from  the  date  of  this  issue ;  a  well- 
dressed,  happy,  healthy-looking  lot  of  young  and  oldish 
canners  (despite  having  had  to  sell  their  canned  foods 
below  cost  of  production  (?)  come  here  from  every 
State  of  the  country,  and  representing  every  sort  of 
product  put  into  cans  or  glass;  the  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  forced  to  wriggle  and  push  their  way  through 
the  lesser  great,  yea  even  down  to  those  so-called  small 
canners;  the  great  barons  of  the  machinery  and  the 
supply  industries,  together  with  their  representatives 
of  varying  heights  and  degrees ;  the  broker,  the  buyers, 
the  scientific  gentlemen  upon  whom  it  all  depends,  all 
these  to  the  number  of  more  than  7,000  will  be  packed 
into  this  one  great  hostelry,  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world — the  best  people  on  earth !  That  is  the  National 
Canners  Convention  in  Chicago  this  week. 

The  brokers  will  have  finished  their  Convention  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  down  at  the  Palmer  House,  also 
in  Chicago,  and  will  be  on  hand,  licking  their  chops 
in  eager  greeting  to  the  canners,  their  bread-winners. 
(Or  is  it  the  buyers?) 

The  distributors,  so  called — the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers,  and  the  great  and  small  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  in  session  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  at 
The  Drake,  and  other  well-known  hotels  (there  are 
30  food  associations  or  organizations,  we  are  told, 
meeting  in  this  same  city  at  this  same  time)  but  all 
will  join  the  crowd  of  canners  at  The  Stevens,  early  and 
often ;  for  it  is  the  canners  who  are  the  loadstone  that 
draws  this  mob;  not  this  time,  however,  for  the  easy 
picking  they  usually  are  at  the  hands  of  the  brokers 
and  their  friends,  the  buyers. 

It  is  a  happy,  good-natured  bunch  of  keen  business 
men,  come  together  for  business — but  not  averse  to 
some  pleasure,  too,  you  may  be  sure. 

MARKET  PRICES — The  year  1940  will  go  down  in 
canning  history  as  the  time  of  great  crimination  and 
recrimination  anent  quoted  canned  foods  prices.  Hefty 
blows  were  aimed  at  the  quoters  of  canned  foods  prices, 
the  complaints  running  the  full  gamut  of  failing  to 
quote  the  true  prices,  of  quoting  mostly  the  lower 
grades  instead  of  the  top  grades,  of  not  sufficient  cov¬ 
erage  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  localities,  and  for  not 
more  attention  to  many  of  the  specialties  even  though 
packed  in  comparatively  small  amounts,  upon  private 
formulae,  and  sold  at  nominal  prices  by  the  producers. 


There  was  no  lack  of  complaint.  Groups  of  canners, 
and  associations  formed  doughty  committees  to  rectify 
these  shortcomings  and  to  quote  canned  foods  in  their 
right  and  true  colors !  Mighty  oaths  were  sworn  that 
they  would  furnish  the  real  prices,  and  regularly. 

“Why  are  not  the  true  prices  of  canned  foods  pub¬ 
lished?”  and  they  meant  in  every  State  and  section, 
and  on  all  products,  all  qualities  and  all  sizes.  That 
was  the  tenor  of  the  arguments,  emphasized  and  en¬ 
larged  as  the  year  grew  older  and  the  canned  foods 
market  steadily,  though  slowly,  improved  and  as  de¬ 
mand  steadily  grew  until  it  exceeded  all  previous  years. 
The  answer  is  that  the  true  prices  were  invariably  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  limit  of  the  information  furnished  by  the 
canners — and  there  is  the  rub.  By  the  time  the  year 
was  drawing  to  its  close  all  this  disturbance  had  faded 
away,  just  as  the  promised  regular  weekly  reports  of 
sales  and  prices  fell  off,  dwindled  and  stopped  before 
it  had  gained  any  headway.  There  has  always  been  a 
real  willingness  to  report  sales  made  at  high  prices, 
but  regularity  of  reporting  seems  impossible  to  obtain 
even  in  this  case;  and  when  it  came  to  reporting  low 
priced  sales,  and  special  instructions  to  brokers  to 
sell,  at  the  market  if  possible,  but  to  sell ;  or  to  report¬ 
ing  the  cleaning  out  of  lots  of  off-grade  goods  at  low 
prices  the  record  of  omission  was  perfect !  Not  a  whis¬ 
per,  yet  it  is  of  that  very  sort  of  stuff  the  market  is 
made  by  the  buyers  and  by  the  brokers — and  how  it 
does  cost  the  canners !  The  fever  did  the  industry  good, 
we  believe,  for  it  served  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  true  market  is  only  possible  from  an  assembly 
of  many  sales  of  the  same  product  and  of  the  same 
quality,  and  that  sales  of  other  goods,  “just  a  little  off 
in  quality” — since  the  labels  do  not  clearly  show  the 
qualities — has  a  very  direct  effect  upon  the  market 
prices.  The  Canned  Pea  Institute,  and  the  Corn  Can¬ 
ners  Bureau,  though  keeping  carefully  away  from  this 
price  consideration,  nevertheless  showed  in  the  prices 
published  as  furnished  upon  past  sales,  the  wide  vari¬ 
ance  in  the  prices  quoted  by  member  canners  on  the 
same  goods,  often  in  the  same  State,  and  invariably 
in  different  States.  Any  member  who  studied  these 
reports  must  have  seen  what  a  difficult,  if  not  utterly 
impossible,  thing  it  is  to  truly  quote  the  market,  yet 
every  canner  considers  his  sales  as  the  market. 

Market  quotations  regularly  published  are  the  very 
keystone  of  the  canned  foods  industry.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  canner  makes  his  money  selling.  As  an 
industry  canners  are  loath  to  spend  any  money  in 
advertising,  are  dis-inclined  to  do  anything  to  further 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  their  products,  as  every¬ 
one  knows.  One  score  or  premium  in  this  year’s  school 
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of  experience  should  be  awarded,  and  it  is  awarded 
herewith  in  real  pleasure,  and  that  is  that  there  has 
been  a  veritably  tremendous  growth  of  confidence 
among  canners,  confidence  among  or  between  canners, 
the  almost  if  not  total  death  of  that  old  distrust  and 
enmity  among  canners.  That  is  a  real  gain,  and  worth 
real  money  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  so  easy  now  to  pit  one  canner  against 
another,  and  get  away  with  the  low  price. 

No  canners  association,  nor  any  Bureau  or  Insti¬ 
tute  composed  of  canners,  can  touch  this  market  price 
question  without  running  afoul  of  the  law,  but  The 
Canning  Trade  could  do  it  for  the  industry,  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  every  canner  in  it,  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  entire  canned  foods  market.  That  is 
because  this  business  journal  of  the  canning  and  allied 
industries  is  wholly  independent,  family  owned,  neither 
buying  nor  selling  canned  foods,  nor  any  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  or  supplies  used,  and  because  the  wide-open  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  real  prices  would  be  for  the  benefit,  and 
at  the  disposal  of  every  man  handling  canned  foods. 
There  is  no  law  which  would  prevent  the  canners  from 
furnishing  us  the  prices  at  which  they  sold.  This  would 
enable  us  to  quote  the  market  exactly  as  is,  on  every 
product  and  on  all  varying  qualities,  so  that  all  men, 
buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  may  have  the  information 
in  front  of  them.  There  could  no  control  or  influence 
upon  prices  from  this  action.  In  effect  this  is  exactly 
what  is  done  in  reporting  sales  of  farm  produce  by 
the  Government,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  growers. 
But  to  be  effective,  it  would  require  absolute  honesty 
of  reporting,  and  unfailing  regularity  in  the  reports. 
There  could  be  no  penny’s  worth  of  advantage  to  us,  but 
consider  what  it  could  mean  to  you!  You  know  how 
the  farmers  use  the  daily  quotations  on  potatoes,  eggs, 
poultry  or  what  have  you — ^they  know  what  the  market 
is,  and  if  they  choose  to  sell  lower,  or  can  get  higher 
prices,  that  is  their  business,  leaving  them  free  to 
operate  as  they  please.  And  similarly,  if  you  had  these 
known  canned  food  prices  before  you.  At  least  you 
would  be  free  of  the  rumor-prices,  of  the  deals  that  cost 
you  so  heavily.  You  won’t  spend  money  on  adver¬ 
tising,  nor  possibly  on  postage  to  keep  your  journal 
informed,  but  you  cut  the  price  2^2  cents  per  dozen, 
on  a  thousand  cases  just  to  beat  out  the  other  fellow. 
That  again  is  your  pleasure,  but  at  least  the  whole 
market,  in  every  section  of  the  country,  need  not  be 
penalized  because  you  sell  lower. 

Here  is  the  most  certain,  and  the  cheapest  way,  in 
which  this  question  of  market  prices  on  canned  foods 
could  be  solved,  if  only  a  large  proportion  of  the  can¬ 
ners  would  co-operate,  for  it  does  not  require  the  total 
agreement.  Every  canner  may  not  sell  every  week; 
there  may  be  weeks  between  each  sale,  but  whenever 
sales  are  made  they  should  be  reported,  with  details 
of  the  quality  and  the  quantity  sold,  and  whether  or 
not  sold  f.  o.  b.  factory  as  all  goods  ought  to  be  sold, 
for  safety.  Your  selling  price,  with  the  selling  prices 
of  many  other  canners,  of  the  same  product,  make  the 
market,  and  that  is  what  we  would  publish.  At  most 
that  would  cost  each  canner  $3  per  year  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Canning  Trade,  and  practically  all  of  you 
now  pay  that,  so  it  is  just  a  question  of  adoption  of 


the  plan,  and  a  stick-at-it-iveness  to  make  it  work.  We 
have  offered  this  before,  because  after  the  more  than 
60  years  this,  your  business  journal,  has  served  the 
canning  industry,  we  feel  that  it  is  easily  the  most 
important  service  we  could  render.  It  is  business, 
strictly  business,  and  you  have  the  confidence  in  us 
that  we  would  not  betray  you,  because  you  said  so  in 
overwhelming  numbers  when  we  recently  asked  you 
“How’re  we  doing,”  and  which  incidentally  we  asked 
as  a  check  on  ourselves,  so  that  we  would  know  whether 
or  not  we  were  serving  you  as  you  wish. 

It  would  be  expensive,  yes,  but  advertisers  of  every 
kind,  we  think,  would  realize  that  the  place  for  their 
efforts  is  in  the  business  journal  of  the  industry,  and 
especially  when  we  render  such  service  to  the  whole 
industry.  It  would  mean  Better  Merchandising,  pure 
and  simple.  It  becomes  a  thoroughly  personal  matter ; 
no  need  for  association  or  united  agreement.  We  will 
even  furnish  postage-free  blanks  for  regular  reporting, 
if  you  will  agree  to  so  report. 

If  you  know  a  better  way  to  solve  this  problem,  give 
us  your  ideas.  And  since  many  jobbers  will  see  this 
we  would  like  an  expression  of  opinion  from  them, 
too.  In  no  year  in  memory  was  such  an  action  as  this 
more  needed  than  in  this  eventful  year  of  1941.  You 
will  agree  with  us  on  that. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JANUARY  18-23,  1941 — 38th  Annual  Convention,  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  convention.  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
JANUARY  21,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau,  4:00  P.  M.,  South  Ballroom,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 
JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Annual 
Conference,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
FEBRUARY  6-7,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  Ozark  Canners 
Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
T0IIII0SS66 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941— National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
FEBRUARY  28th  to  March  7th — Canned  Salmon  Week. 
MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associ¬ 
ation,  place  to  be  determined  later. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Commercial  Canning  of  Tomatoes 
with  added  trace  of  Calcium  Chloride 

An  address  before  the  Tri-State  Packers  and  other 
state  conventions  of  canners.  Fall  of  1940 

by  MAURICE  SIEGEL 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


MAURICE  SIEGEL 


Many  of  you  will  recall  my  presentation  at  your  convention 
a  year  ago  on  the  “Effect  of  Calcium  Salts  in  Canning  Toma¬ 
toes.”  I  recommended  to  you  at  that  time  the  use  of  Calicum 
Chloride  in  preference  to  the  other  calcium  salts  investigated 
because  of  the  superiority  of  this  compound  in  firming  the 
canned  tomatoes.  Since  that  time,  other  investigators  who 
were  working  on  the  problems  reported  their  findings  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  data  that  was  offered  to  you.  All  of  the  data  that 
has  been  reported  shows  conclusively  that  the  addition  of  Cal¬ 
cium  Chloride  preserves  the  wholeness  of  the  tomatoes  and 
prevents  excessive  losses  in  drained  weights. 

Recognizing  the  importance  in  the  use  of  Calcium  Chloride 
in  canning  tomatoes  to  the  industry,  the  National  Canners 
Association  petitioned  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
reopen  the  hearings  on  the  “Standards  of  Identity  for  Canned 
Tomatoes”  so  that  an  amendment  could  be  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  including  this  compound  as  an  “optional  ingredient.” 
The  hearing  was  granted  and  later  held.  Evidence  was  then 
submitted  by  representatives  of  the  industry  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  procedure.  The  entire  report  that  was  made  to  you 
in  December,  1939,  on  Calcium  Chloride  was  admitted  as  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  hearing  to  support  the  movement  for  legal  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  use  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  approved  the  use  of 
Calcium  Chloride  as  an  “optional  ingredient”  in  the  canning  of 
tomatoes,  stating  in  the  Federal  Register  of  June  19,  1940,  that: 

“Purified  Calcium  Chloride,  in  a  quantity  reasonably 
necessary  to  firm  the  tomatoes,  but  in  no  case  more  than 
0.07  per  cent  (calculated  as  anhydrous  calcium  chloride) 
of  the  weight  of  the  finished  canned  tomatoes.”  (This 
weight  is  equivalent  to  six  grains  of  anhydrous  Calcium 
Chloride  per  No.  2  can.) 

“When  optional  ingredient  No.  4  (Calcium  Chloride)  is 
present,  the  label  shall  bear  the  statement  ‘Trace  of  Cal¬ 
cium  Chloride  Added’  or  ‘With  Added  Trace  of  Calcium 
Chloride.’  ” 

Even  after  the  appi’oval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  calcium  treatment  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  lack 
of  interest  by  tomato  canners  during  the  past  packing  season 
in  using  this  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  their  finished 
product.  This  attitude  may  be  attributed  to  two  reasons,  namely 
(No.  1)  buyers’  acceptance  and  (No.  2)  consumers’  accept¬ 
ance. 

It  can  be  well  understood  why  some  buyers  have  refused  to 
purchase  calcium  treated  canned  tomatoes.  All  information 
on  this  subject,  so  far,  has  been  purely  experimental,  and  too, 
the  industry  had  not  had  sufficient  experience  on  a  commercial 
scale  to  prove  conclusively  the  feasibility  of  the  calcium  treat¬ 


ment.  More  data  on  the  commercial  packing  of  tomatoes  with 
Calcium  Chloride  will  no  doubt  overcome  this  resistance. 

With  the  problem  of  consumers’  acceptance,  it  is  my  belief 
that  calcium  treated  canned  tomatoes  will  be  rapid.  First, 
there  is  a  vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Then,  the  label  statement  “Added  Trace  of  Calcium  Chloride” 
is,  in  effect,  an  endorsement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  an  assurance  to  the  consumer  that  this  optional  ingre¬ 
dient  is  without  harmful  effect. 

Since  past  experiments  have  shown  that  calcium  treated 
canned  tomatoes  suffered  less  breakdown  in  wholeness  and 
drained  weight  than  did  the  untreated  lots,  it  was  thought 
worthwhile  at  this  time  to  study  experimentally  the  resistance 
of  these  two  types  of  canned  tomatoes  to  break  down  under 
abnormal  processing  in  boiling  water.  Such  data  would  be  of 
two-fold  value,  in  that  it  would  show  (1)  how  the  calcium 
treated  tomatoes  would  react  to  over-processing  and  (2)  whether 
the  break  down  of  untreated  canned  tomatoes  justifies  the 
shortening  of  process  times  as  practised  by  many  packers  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  wholeness  of  the  fruit. 

Procedure  in  the  Investigation 

Plants  that  were  using  the  calcium  treatment  in  canning  toma¬ 
toes  on  a  commercial  scale  were  chosen  for  this  work.  In  these 
plants  Calcium  Chloride  was  being  added  to  the  cans  either  as 
a  tablet  (salt  and  Calcium  Chloride  combined)  or  in  solution. 
In  the  latter  method  the  Calcium  Chloride  was  dissolved  in 
tomato  juice  and  a  measured  amount  was  then  added  to  each 
can.  In  the  entire  investigation  the  amount  of  Calcium  Chloride 
added  per  can  in  either  liquid  or  tablet  form  was  in  compliance 
with  the  “Standards  of  Identity  for  Canned  Tomatoes.” 

Samples  of  the  calcium  treated  tomatoes  were  taken  indis¬ 
criminately  from  the  canning  lines  and  marked  for  identifica¬ 
tion.  In  a  like  manner,  the  untreated  tomatoes  (controls) 
were  taken  and  identified  accordingly.  The  investigation  cov¬ 
ered  the  packing  of  Standard,  Extra-Standard  and  Fancy 
tomatoes  in  No.  2  cans,  and  Standard  and  Extra-Standard 
tomatoes  in  No.  10  cans. 

All  drained  weight  determinations  were  made  on  a  two-mesh 
screen  for  a  period  of  two  minutes.  As  a  licensed  grader  of 
canned  foods  under  The  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  I  graded 
each  can  of  tomatoes  for  wholeness  using  the  latest  method 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  numerical 
scores  given  for  this  factor  on  points  allowable  are  as  follows: 


Points 

Grade  Allowable 

Fancy .  22-25 

Extra  Standard  .  19-21 

Standard  .  15-18 

Sub-Standard  .  0-14 
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The  process  times  used  in  each  set  of  data  are  given  in  the 
tables,  but  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  over-processing 
experiments.  The  Standard,  Extra-Standard  and  Fancy  No. 
2  tomatoes  were  processed  90  minutes  in  boiling  water  and 
water  cooled.  The  Standard  No.  10  tomatoes  were  processed 
180  minutes  in  boiling  water  and  water  cooled. 

The  results  of  the  entire  investigation  are  as  follows: 

COMMERCIAL  PACK  OF  NO.  2  CANS  OF  STANDARD 
TOMATOES 


(Processed  45  Minutes  at  212°  F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED  CONTROLS 


Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

13 

19 

12V2 

17 

18 

11 

16 

12% 

18 

11% 

17 

131/2 

19 

12 

16 

131/! 

18 

11 

15 

14 

18 

12 

17 

121/2 

19 

11 

17 

131/2 

19 

11 

16 

121/2 

18 

11% 

16 

13 

19 

12 

16 

13 

18 

12% 

16 

12 

17 

13 

16 

13 

17 

11% 

17 

13  V2 

18 

11 

16 

12 

17 

11 

16 

121/2 

18 

11% 

15 

13 

18 

12 

16 

12 

17 

12% 

16 

12 

18 

11 

15 

121/2 

17 

11% 

16 

12 

18 

11 

15 

IIV2 

17 

12 

17 

13M! 

18 

11 

16 

12 

16 

COMMERCIAL  PACK  OF 

NO.  2  CANS 

OF  EXTRA- 

STANDARD 

TOMATOES 

(Processed  45  Minutes  at  212°  F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

151/2 

23 

12% 

21 

14 

22 

14 

18 

141/2 

22 

14 

20 

141/2 

22 

12% 

20 

15 

22 

14 

19 

151/2 

22 

13% 

21 

141/2 

23 

13% 

21 

15^2 

22 

12% 

20 

16 

24 

13% 

21 

141/2 

22 

12 

20 

14% 

23 

12 

19 

14 

22 

13% 

20 

141/. 

23 

13% 

19 

141/2 

23 

13 

20 

15 

22 

13 

20 

16 

23 

12% 

19 

14 

23 

13 

20 

141/2 

22 

12% 

19 

14 

22 

13% 

20 

141/2 

22 

13 

20 

14 

22 

12% 

19 

141/2 

23 

13 

20 

14 

22 

13 

20 

12% 

20 

COMMERCIAL  PACK 

OF 

NO.  2  CANS  OF  FANCY 

TOMATOES 

(Processed  35  Minutes 

at 

212°  F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM 

CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

16 

25 

14  V. 

24 

15 

25 

14% 

22 

15 

25 

15 

23 

141/2 

25 

14 

23 

16 

25 

16 

24 

15 

25 

15 

24 

151/2 

25 

15 

24 

151/2 

25 

15 

22 

15 

25 

14% 

23 

15 

25 

15 

24 

16 

25 

15 

23 

151/2 

25 

14% 

24 

15 

25 

13% 

22 

15 

24 

14 

22 

16 

25 

14 

23 

i5y2 

26 

16 

24 

15 

26 

14 

23 

16 

25 

14 

22 

COMMERCIAL  PACK  OF  NO.  10  CANS  OF  STANDARD 
TOMATOES 


(Processed  90  Minutes  at  212°  F.  and  Water  Cooled) 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

70 

19 

83 

15 

70% 

18 

87 

17 

71% 

19 

69 

16 

75 

19 

70% 

16 

73 

20 

60 

16 

69 

18 

87 

17 

69 

19 

64 

17 

68 

18 

68 

16 

70 

17 

65 

16 

71 

18 

69 

17 

68 

18 

65 

16 

70 

18 

66 

17 

COMMERCIAL  PACK  OF 

NO.  10  CANS 

OF 

EXTRA- 

STANDARD 

TOMATOES 

(Processed  70  Minutes  at  212° 

F.  and  Pai'tially  Water  Cooled 

Shipped  Via  Express  to  Baltimore) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

69 

21 

64 

17 

72 

22 

58 

17 

70 

22 

54 

16 

75 

23 

61 

17 

70 

21 

63 

16 

69 

21 

64 

17 

72 

22 

63 

17 

70 

22 

64 

18 

71 

21 

61 

17 

72 

22 

63% 

17 

68 

21 

62 

16 

69 

22 

60 

17 

COMMERCIAL 

PACK  OF  NO.  2  CANS 

OF 

STANDARD 

TOMATOES 

(Processed  35  Minutes  at 

240°  F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

13% 

18 

14 

17 

13% 

18 

12 

16 

14% 

19 

13 

16 

13% 

19 

13 

16 

13% 

18 

12% 

16 

14% 

18 

13 

16 

14 

18 

12% 

17 

14 

18 

12 

16 

13  Vi 

18 

12% 

17 

13 

18 

12 

17 

14 

18 

13 

16 

14% 

19 

13 

16 

14 

19 

12% 

16 

13% 

18 

12 

16 

13 

18 

12 

16 

13 

18 

12 

17 

14 

18 

12% 

16 

COMMERCIAL 

PACK  OF 

NO.  2  CANS 

OF 

STANDARD 

TOMATOES 

(Processed 

90  Minutes  at  212°  F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

14% 

19 

12 

16 

16% 

19 

12  Vi 

16 

15 

19 

13 

17 

14 

18 

12 

16 

16 

19 

12 

16 

14% 

18 

12  Vi 

17 

14 

18 

13 

16 

15 

19 

12% 

16 

14 

18 

13 

17 

14% 

18 

12 

16 

14 

19 

12% 

16 

14% 

19 

12 

15 

13% 

18 

11% 

16 

14 

18 

12 

16 

14 

18 

11% 

17 

13% 

17 

12% 

15 

14 

17 

12 

16 

14 

19 

12 

17 
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COMMERCIAL  PACK  OF  NO.  2  CANS  OF  EXTRA¬ 
STANDARD  TOMATOES 

(Processed  90  Minutes  at  212°  F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED  CONTROLS 


Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

14 

20 

13 

19 

15 

20 

12% 

19 

13 

21 

13 

20 

13 

20 

12 

16 

16 

21 

12 

18 

13 

21 

12 

19 

13 

20 

12 

18 

13^4 

21 

12% 

20 

13 

20 

12% 

19 

21 

12 

18 

13 

20 

13 

19 

13 

22 

13% 

19 

13% 

21 

13 

19 

13 

20 

13 

19 

13% 

20 

12% 

19 

14 

21 

12 

19 

14 

20 

13 

19 

13 

20 

COMMERCIAL  PACK  OF 

NO. 

2  CANS 

OF 

FANCY 

TOMATOES 

(Processed  90  Minutes  at 

212° 

F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

14 

25 

14% 

22 

14% 

25 

14% 

23 

1B% 

24 

13% 

22 

13% 

25 

13% 

22 

14% 

26 

14 

23 

14 

25 

14 

23 

14% 

25 

13% 

22 

14 

24 

13% 

22 

14 

24 

14 

23 

14% 

24 

13% 

22 

14 

24 

14% 

23 

13% 

25 

13% 

22 

14 

24 

14 

22 

14% 

24 

14% 

23 

COMMERCIAL 

PACK  OF  NO.  10  CANS 

OF 

STANDARD 

TOMATOES 

(Processed  180  Minutes  at  212° 

F.  and  Water  Cooled) 

CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ADDED 

CONTROLS 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Drained 

Wholeness 

Weights 

Score 

Weights 

Score 

73% 

18 

56 

16 

69 

19 

62 

16 

70 

18 

60 

16 

65 

18 

62 

15 

70 

16 

59 

15 

66 

17 

62 

16 

65 

16 

64 

16 

65 

17 

62% 

16 

67 

17 

59% 

15 

64 

16 

69 

15 

66 

17 

61 

16 

68 

17 

60 

15 

Summary 


The  data  on  the  Standard  No.  2  canned  tomatoes  indicates 
a  fair  improvement  of  the  calcium  treated  over  that  of  the 
untreated  canned  tomatoes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  would  justify  the  expense  involved  in 
the  treatment  unless  a  somewhat  higher  price  could  be  obtained 
in  order  to  absorb  the  cost. 

The  data  on  the  Extra-Standard  No.  2  canned  tomatoes  shows 
a  material  improvement  of  the  calcium  treated  canned  tomatoes 
over  the  control  samples.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
drained  weights  and  a  higher  average  score  for  wholeness. 

Similar  results  are  shown  by  the  data  on  the  Fancy  No.  2 
canned  tomatoes.  In  all  instances  there  is  a  progressive  in¬ 
crease  in  both  drained  weights  and  wholeness  of  the  calcium 
treated  as  compared  with  the  untreated  canned  tomatoes. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  data  on  the  No. 
10  cans  of  Extra-Standard  tomatoes.  The  plant  in  which  these 
tomatoes  were  packed  is  located  in  Ohio  and  was  using  the 
calcium  treatment  on  a  commercial  scale.  Samples  of  the 
calcium  treated  and  untreated  canned  tomatoes  were  shipped 
to  Baltimore  via  express  for  examination.  The  data  shows 
conclusively  that  calcium  treated  canned  tomatoes  will  retain 
their  wholeness  and  high  drained  weights  even  after  transpor¬ 
tation,  whereas  the  untreated  cans  broke  down  badly  and  graded 
poor  Standards  in  both  wholeness  and  drained  weights. 


Abnormal  Processes 

Referring  to  the  data  on  the  comparison  of  abnormal  process 
times  on  both  calcium  treated  and  untreated  canned  tomatoes, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  instances,  the  calcium  treated  lots 
resisted  long  processes  as  shown  by  the  comparison  of  drained 
weights  and  wholeness. 

Standard  No.  2  Tomatoes — The  treated  and  untreated  lots 
processed  90  minutes  in  boiling  water  show  again  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  calcium  treatment.  The  data  shows  that  even  the 
untreated  canned  tomatoes  at  the  90  minute  process  did  not 
break  down  sufficiently  to  be  thrown  out  of  Standard  grade. 
Also  the  process  of  35  minutes  at  240°  F.  shows  the  resistance 
of  the  untreated  canned  tomatoes  to  abnormal  breakdown. 

Extra-Standard  No.  2  Canned  Tomatoes — The  calcium  treated 
and  untreated  lots  processed  90  minutes  in  boiling  water  showed 
conclusively  the  resistance  of  the  calcium  treatment  to  abnormal 
processes.  This  lot  graded  a  good  Extra-Standard,  whereas 
the  untreated  lot  with  but  several  exceptions  graded  low  Extra- 
Standard.  This  extended  processing  of  the  untreated  lot 
caused  only  a  few  of  the  cans  to  grade  on  the  borderline  for 
wholeness,  whereas  all  drained  weights  were  in  the  Extra- 
Standard  classification. 

Fancy  Tomatoes — No.  2  Cans — The  calcium  treated  and  un¬ 
treated  lots  processed  90  minutes  in  boiling  water  showed  that 
even  under  such  heat  treatment  the  untreated  canned  tomatoes 
still  graded  Fancy  both  in  drained  weight  and  wholeness.  It 
is  not  known,  however,  how  these  canned  tomatoes  would  hold 
up  in  transportation  but  it  can  be  readily  assumed  that  the 
calcium  treated  lot  should  suffer  little  breakdown. 

Standard  Tomatoes — No.  10  Cans — The  calcium  treated  and 
untreated  lots  processed  at  180  minutes  in  boiling  water  demon¬ 
strated  the  resistance  to  breakdown  of  the  calcium  treated  lot. 
However,  the  untreated  lot  after  such  an  abnormal  process 
still  remained  in  the  Standard  classification  both  in  drained 
weight  and  wholeness. 

Conclusions 

All  of  the  results  obtained  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Calcium  Chloride  treatment  in  obtaining 
superior  quality  in  commercially  canned  tomatoes.  The  data 
indicates  that  calcium  treated  tomatoes  will  resist  breakdown 
in  transportation  so  effectively  that  the  loss  in  drained  weight 
and  wholeness  will  not  affect  the  quality  grade.  Although  the 
data  on  drained  weights  shows  conclusively  the  effect  of  the 
calcium  treatment,  the  scoring  on  wholeness  of  the  fruit  is  a 
great  deal  more  indicative  of  the  superiority  of  the  calcium 
treated  over  the  untreated  tomatoes. 

When  tomatoes  are  subjected  to  abnormal  processes  there  is 
some  breakdown.  In  only  a  few  instances,  however,  was  this 
great  enough  to  throw  the  tomatoes  out  of  their  designated 
quality  grades.  Cans  that  contained  added  Calcium  Chloride 
resisted  the  breakdown  in  wholeness  and  the  loss  in  drained 
weight  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

SPINACH  FOR  PROCESSING  INTENDED  ACREAGE 
1941,  With  Comparisons 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  from  canners  in  California  and 
Texas  giving  information  on  the  acreage  they 
have  in  mind  for  1941,  plantings  in  these  two  States 
will  total  16,480  acres.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
26  per  cent  above  the  1940  plantings  of  13,040  acres. 

An  increase  of  nearly  31  per  cent  is  in  prospect  for 
1941  in  the  acreage  of  spinach  for  processing  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  Texas,  the  acreage  intentions  of  canners 
late  in  December  and  early  January  point  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  increase  for  1941  of  about  14  per  cent. 

Planted  Acreage  Intended  1941 

(Rev.)  As  per  cent  of 

State  1936  1937  1938  1939  1940  1940  1941 

California  ..12,970  16,720  9,470  7,860  9,540  130.8  12,480 

Texas .  6,400  8,000  8,000  6,000  3,500  114.3  4,000 

TOTAL . 19,370  24,720  17,470  13,860  13,040  126.4  16,480 
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1941  A  OUALITY  YEAR 


V 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 


The  publication  date  of  this  issue  coincides 
with  the  opening  of  the  1941  Convention.  Plans, 
great  ones,  have  been  laid  for  the  betterment  of 
the  industry.  They  will  be  expounded  at  great  length. 
Some  will  listen  with  increasing  interest  as  usual,  agree 
in  the  main  with  this  speaker  and  that,  go  home  full 
of  ambition  to  follow  to  the  nth  degree  the  programs 
laid  out,  get  caught  in  a  maelstrom  of  minor  duties, 
forget  little  by  little  the  good  advice  tendered,  and 
about  crop  planting  time  contract  till  the  cows  come 
home  for  more  and  more  acreage.  It  was  ever  thus 
and  probably  always  will  be ! 

However,  you  can’t  say  as  an  industry  or  as  indi¬ 
viduals  that  you  were  not  warned.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley, 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  from  whose  recent 
booklet  “Outlook  for  Food  Sales  in  1941,”  I  will  quote 
freely,  has  given  to  all  who  will  read  a  sales  program 
for  this  year  that’s  a  wow  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing!  While  it  is  labeled  for  the  use  of  salesmen  of 
wholesale  grocers  and  retailers,  every  canner  ought  to 
have  a  copy  in  his  pocket  at  the  convention  and  after¬ 
wards,  daily,  until  its  contents  are  his  forever  and  a 
day.  Mr.  Corbaley,  from  his  position  as  head  of  the 
fact-finding  bureau  he  founded  and  has  so  ably  headed 
since,  is  in  as  good  a  position  as  anyone  to  accurately 
forecast,  as  he  has  done,  what  the  food  industry  may 
reasonably  hope  and  expect  will  transpire  in  1941.  In 
his  survey  he  sets  goals  for  us  as  canners  for  which 
informed  writers  and  speakers  in  the  business  have 
been  striving  for  years.  His  presentation  is  so  logical, 
so  orderly,  few  can  fail  to  profit  by  adopting  his  sug¬ 
gestions  and  acting  on  them  fully. 

From  the  booklet  we  learn  that  retail  sales  in  food 
stores  are  increasing,  buying  by  independents  up  10 
per  cent  from  October  in  1939,  chain  purchases  up  7 
per  cent,  and  of  course,  sales  for  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  have  not  been  tabulated  and  released  as  yet  but 
informed  observers  in  the  trade  will  agree  that  they 
too  will  show  substantial  increases.  National  income 
for  1941  is  expected  to  be  about  11  per  cent  or  more 
in  1941  than  it  was  in  the  year  just  ended.  Quoting 
from  “Outlook  for  Food  Sales  in  1941,”  we  read: 
“Military  experts  and  many  contracts  already  negoti¬ 
ated  point  towards  1941  volume  of  war  industries  being 
continued  through  1942.  Economists  say  resulting 
influences  should  expand  1942  business  volume  over 
1941  by  fully  as  much  as  the  gain  predicted  for  the 
coming  year.”  There  you  have  a  confident  prediction 
that  business  as  a  whole  will  be  better  in  1941  and  1942. 
Then  we  are  reminded  as  to  how  this  increase  will 
affect  food  buying.  “Surveys  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  shows  that  a  family  with  an  income  of  less  than 


$1,250.00  a  year  spends  more  than  30  per  cent  of  its 
money  for  foods.  As  the  pay  of  these  families  increases, 
about  35  cents  of  each  additional  dollar  is  spent  for 
better  quality  foods  in  larger  variety.”  Families 
departing  from  relief  rolls  start  to  buy  many  semi¬ 
staple  foods  in  lower  quality  which  they  have  not  had 
from  relief  agencies  or  the  Federal  Stamp  Plan.  That 
is  why  we  have  a  relatively  good  demand  for  standard 
grades  and  cheaper  foods  in  the  first  stages  of  the  war 
boom.  This  buying  will  continue  for  several  months 
as  new  employment  is  provided  at  the  rate  of  300,000 
or  more  a  month.  “But  startling  change  in  public  buy¬ 
ing,  already  strong,  is  from  the  disposition  of  a  normal 
family  to  shift  its  buying  to  better  foods  in  wider 
variety  as  pay  checks  become  larger.” 

“Average  human  impulse  will  be  to  spend  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  this  added  income  for  foods — buying 
somewhat  larger  quantities  because  so  many  families 
will  be  escaping  from  relief,  and  waste  increases  with 
prosperity.  But  most  of  that  gain  in  dollar  volume 
will  come  from  housewives  purchasing  higher  priced 
foods  and  many  food  novelties  which  they  would  not 
have  considered  during  the  depression.  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  those  supplying  merchandise  to  the  retailer, 
to  realize  that  U.  S.  Government  surveys  are  right  in 
reporting  that  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  each 
additional  dollar  of  family  spending  goes  for  foods  in 
wider  variety.  Buying  habits  for  tomato  juice  as 
determined  by  these  official  survejrs,  illustrate  how  this 
larger  dollar  buying  develops;  families  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  with  incomes  between  $1,000  and  $1,500 
bought  only  $1.45  worth  of  tomato  juice  in  a  year. 
When  family  incomes  were  up  to  between  $1,500  and 
$2,000  these  purchases  increased  to  $3.17  a  year;  and 
were  $4.16  for  families  with  incomes  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000.  These  comparisons  were  not  an  extreme 
record.” 

Under  the  sub-heading  “Canned  Vegetables”  the 
“Outlook  for  Food  Sales  in  1941”  says:  “Improved 
general  business  is  bringing  an  expanded  consumer 
buying  power  that  will  increase  the  movement  of 
canned  vegetables,  particularly  in  the  upper  grades.” 
The  whole  booklet  has,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
sales  admonitions  that  should  be  heeded,  especially  the 
one  under  “Canned  Vegetables.”  This  is :  “Determine 
what  consumers  want  in  1941.”  You  have  been  told  what 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Corbaley,  the  consumer  will  want, 
it  is  up  to  you  to  manage  your  affairs  so  that  you  make 
the  most  out  of  what  appears  to  be  two  or  more  years 
of  opportunity  for  those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it. 

You  cannot  attend  the  convention,  sit  in  on  product 
section  meetings,  have  a  good  time  in  addition  and 
return  to  the  habits  of  other  years  and  other  times. 
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Conditions  change  too  rapidly  for  that!  Your  heavy 
packs  to  be  disposed  of  to  those  catering  to  families 
in  reduced  income  brackets  will  not  meet  with  their 
usual  prompt  demand  if  the  forecast  we  are  discussing 
is  correct,  and  many  think  it  is.  Quality  products 
will  be  more  in  demand  in  1941  and  1942  and  so  on. 
Specialties  will  come  to  the  fore  again  after  being 
under  a  cloud.  Remember  the  Government  survey 
showing  the  increase  in  purchases  of  tomato  juice  as 
incomes  increase.  Think  back  in  your  own  times  and 
experiences  and  you  will  recall  other  periods  during 
which  wages  were  rising  and  your  better  grades  moved 
more  rapidly  than  usual. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  the  sales  suggestions  to 
wholesalers:  “Better  quality  is  easy  to  sell  when  cus¬ 
tomers  are  looking  for  it;  they  will  be  doing  that  in 
1941.  It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  get  your 
share  of  the  20  per  cent  greater  demand  for  better 
quality.”  And  last  but  not  least :  “Brands  you  control 
work  for  you  every  day  if  they  are  effectively  promoted 
before  consumers.” 

You  may  dodge  the  issue  by  saying  you  pack  mostly 
for  buyers’  labels  but  remember  the  buyer  may  be 
better  trained  in  seizing  favorable  sales  opportunities. 
Like  it  or  not,  buyers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
favorably  attracted  to  controlled  brands  under  their 
firm  names  on  account  of  the  better  margins  both  they 
and  the  retail  dealer  may  earn  on  distribution  in  com¬ 
parison  to  those  on  nationally  advertised  brands 
disposed  of  in  markets  where  retail  outlets  use  them  as 
“loss  leaders.”  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  every  buyer 
is  anxious  to  secure  as  fine  quality  as  posible  for  his 
brand  no  matter  what  the  price  range.  Take  it  from 
me,  if  increased  consumer  incomes  in  1941  will  produce 
increased  sales  of  quality  goods  in  the  coming  twelve 
months,  the  buyer  for  the  jobbers  label  will  insist  on 
your  supplying  the  quality  that  will  enable  him  to 
secure  his  just  share  of  this  additional  business.  As 
soon  as  you  realize  this  you  will  also  agree  you  cannot 
pack  any  inferior  quality  under  your  factory  label  and 
remain  in  competition  with  yourself. 

As  long  as  you  will  honestly  face  the  facts,  you’ll 
come  out  all  right  but  why  not  get  a  head  start  on 
competition?  Start  preaching  the  gospel  of  better 
quality  in  1941  at  every  chance  you  have.  Remember 
it  especially  when  you  plan  your  acreage  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  Remember  it  when  you  are  having  your  spring 
and  winter  conference  with  your  brokers  and  represen¬ 
tatives.  Make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter  and  admit 
that  you  are  turning  over  a  new  leaf  unless  you  have 
been  among  the  small  percentage  of  packers  who  strive 
for  better  quality  first,  last  and  all  the  time!  If  you 
have  been  a  leader  in  quality  packs  you  still  have  a  job 
to  do.  You  have  to  impress  on  your  buyers,  both  those 
who  want  your  goods  under  their  labels  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  for  your  factory  label,  that  you  are  ready  as 
you  have  been  for  years  to  help  them  cash  in  first  on 
this  1941  demand  for  better  foods  in  tins.  Even  if 
this  demand  does  not  develop  all  at  once,  our  industry 
will  be  immensely  benefited  if  we  all  work  toward  the 
end  that  1941  will  mark  an  upward  surge  of  quality 
production.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
get  on  the  quality  bandwagon  for  ’41 ! 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

The  successful  operation  of  a  pea  or 
lima  bean  cannery  depends  largely  on  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  its  hulling 
machines.  Viners  and  equipment  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
quality  from  the  vines,  that  reduce 
breakage,  save  peas,  and  improve  the 
quality,  largely  determine  the  profit. 

Consequently  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners 
and  Equipment  are  playing  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  in  the  production 
of  canned  and  frozen  peas  and  lima  beans. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AID  TO  “EAGLES”  ACKNOWLEDGED 

During  the  New  York  State  Canners 
Convention  in  December,  Mr.  Billy  See- 
man,  of  Seeman  Brothers,  was  in  con¬ 
versation  with  a  group  of  canners  and 
others  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo  and 
the  name  of  Quentin  Reynolds,  author 
and  foreign  correspondent  was  men¬ 
tioned.  Billy  showed  the  group  some 
cables  from  Quentin  Reynolds,  express¬ 
ing  keen  appreciation  for  a  most  worthy 
charity  that  Billy  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  conducting.  It  seemed  that 
they  had  been  taking  a  kitty  from  their 
bridge  and  red  dog  games  and  sending 
it  to  Quentin  Reynolds  to  be  used  by 
the  Eagle  Squadron  for  smokes,  woolen 
underwear,  etc.,  so  necessary  to  men  in 
their  service.  The  Eagle  Squadron  is 
that  courageous  and  intrepid  group  of 
young  Americans  who  are  fighting  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  group  there 
participate  in  that  good  work  and  in  no 
time  at  all  fifty  of  the  canners,  supply- 
men,  brokers,  and  others  attending  the 
Convention  had  donated  $10.00  each  to 
be  used  in  that  worthy  cause.  Mr. 
Seeman  then  called  in  a  banker  and  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  the  money  to  Mr. 
Reynolds  in  London. 

The  following  is  the  cabled  reply  from 
Reynolds : 

“Cheque  from  New  York  State 
Canners  received  stop  I  gave  to 
Squadron  leader  William  Taylor  and 
Bob  Sweney  and  money  already  in 
operation  stop  Not  one  cent  you  send 
goes  for  red  tape  or  expenses  stop 
You  are  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Eagle  Squadron  and  how  they  ap¬ 
preciate  what  you  have  done  stop 
Regards — Quent  Reynolds.” 

CLOVER  FARM  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Officers,  executives  and  department 
heads  of  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  maintain  their  convention  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hotel  Drake  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  food  trades  convention 
being  held  there  the  week  of  January 
19.  On  hand  to  meet  all  interested  visi¬ 
tors  at  the  convention  headquarters  will 
be  French  Fox,  President;  Otto  H. 
Droste,  Secretary;  T.  Blair  Willison, 
General  Manager;  Bert  Evans,  Efficiency 
Department;  Grant  A.  Mason,  Merchan¬ 
dising  Department;  and  Charles  H. 
Vaughn,  Advertising  Department.  Invi¬ 
tations  are  extended  to  all  delagates  at¬ 
tending  the  conventions  to  visit  these 
Clover  Farm  executives  at  their  con¬ 
vention  suite  at  the  Drake.  Many 
wholesale  members  of  Clover  Farm 
Stores  are  expected  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ventions  in  Chicago  this  year  and  a 
special  dinner  meeting  is  being  called 
for  Tuesday  evening,  January  21,  at 
which  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  business  matters  in  general. 


CANNERS  ASKED  TO  REPORT  “GUARD” 
EMPLOYEES 

John  L.  Baxter,  Special  Adviser  on 
canned  foods  for  the  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Defense  Council, 
has  requested  canners  to  report  the 
names  of  any  employees  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army  Reserve  Corps  so 
that  the  list  may  be  available  for  the 
selection  of  personnel  for  carrying  out 
the  Army’s  new  system  of  purchasing 
and  inspecting  canned  foods.  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter’s  notice  follows: 

“All  canners  who  have  men  in 
their  organizations  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army  Officers  Reserve 
Corps  are  requested  to  report  their 
names  and  any  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  regard  to  their 
experience  in  grading  various  canned 
products.  This  information  will  be 
used  in  assisting  the  Government  in 
obtaining  proper  personnel  for  car¬ 
rying  out  the  army’s  new  system  of 
purchasing  and  inspecting  canned 
foods.  The  information  should  be 
directed  to  me  in  care  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  1739  H 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.” 


LORD  MOTT  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

The  Lord  Mott  Company,  canners  of 
Baltimore,  extend  an  invitation  to  all 
of  their  friends  who  have  helped  make 
1940  one  of  the  largest  and  best  years 
in  the  company’s  history  to  visit  them 
at  the  Convention  where  they  will  main¬ 
tain  headquarters  in  Rooms  ElO  and 
E12  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  with  Messrs. 
R.  E.  Roberts  and  George  S.  Clark  in 
attendance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TOMATO  CATSUP 
STANDARD  DENIED 

The  Federal  Security  Administrator 
has  just  issued  an  order  denying  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  standard  of  identity  for 
tomato  catsup.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  advocated  by  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California  on  behalf  of 
its  members  and  considered  at  a  public 
hearing  in  September,  1940,  would  have 
permitted  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in 
this  food.  In  issuing  the  order,  the 
administrator  stated  this  conclusion  was 
reached  from  testimony  presented  at  the 
hearing  showing  that  permission  to  use 
benzoate  of  soda  would  promote  produc¬ 
tion  of  catsup  of  less  than  the  usual  con¬ 
centration  and  acidity  and  would  not 
promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer.  The  order  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  9.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  10  cents  each. 


GOVERNMENT  BUYING  SPECIFICATIONS 

Specifications  to  be  used  in  the  army’s 
purchasing  of  canned  foods  are  to  be 
prepared  in  the  near  future  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  products:  apricots,  cherries, 
sweet;  cherries,  sour;  fruit  cocktail, 
grapefruit  juice,  cabbage,  lye  hominy, 
pumpkin,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  toma¬ 
to  catsup,  tomato  juice,  and  tuna  fish. 
Canners  who  are  interested  in  bidding 
on  army  purchases  for  any  of  the  foods 
listed  are  invited  to  make  suggestions 
to  aid  in  formulating  specifications  or 
in  revising  present  Federal  specifications. 


TOMATO  PACK  FOR  1940  (in  cases) 

By  National  Canners  Association,  Division  of  Statistics 
_ 24/2  48/1  24/303  2i/2%  6/XO  Misc.  Total 


New  York  .  272,153  5,719  10,700  148,972  236,182  23,589  697,315 

Maryland  .  3,416,021  621,212  3,168  714,836  507,273  3,357  6,266,867 

Delaware  .  32,092  2,774  68,893  108,963  212,712 

New  Jersey  .  46,026  .  37,600  89,600  .  173,226 

Pennsylvania  .  397,891  1,332  2,947  62,107  144,000  608,277 

Va.  and  W.  Va .  1,652.987  8,833  193,.574  91,740  1,947,134 

Ohio  .  712,524  13,493  210,916  196,277  1,133,209 

Indiana  .  1,561,333  187,616  2,000  636,857  268,838  63,706  2,710,349 

Tenn.  and  Ky .  446,100  17,780  46,768  45,273  664,911 

Ark.  and  Mo .  3,182,170  268,090  61  80,231  116,680  3,647,222 

Colorado  .  79,847  24,198  33,380  83,932  23,056  244,413 

Utah  .  230,551  .  1,830  477,601  111,165  2,434  823,671 

California  .  359,587  .  38,278  2,967,968  1,076,786  801,386  6,244,003 

Other  States  .  1,114,934  262,291  4,240  353,620  229,463  6,230  1,969,678 

Total  U.  S .  13.i504,216  1,413,337  96,584  6,082,764  3,235,275  899,701  25,231,877 


Includwl  in  the  Miscellaneous  Total  of  899,701  is  20,000  packed  in  glass. 

The  California  pack  of  5,244,003  cases  includes  1,171,257  cases  of  Italian  type  tomatoes 
and  4,072,746  cases  regular  tomatoes.  The  1939  pack  of  Italian  type  tomatoes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  745,983  cases.  Although  the  pack  of  Italian  type  of  tomatoes  was  increased 
425,294  cases  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  imports  of  tomatoes  from  Italy  have  prac¬ 
tically  stopped.  Imports  last  year  (1939-40)  amounted  to  1,251,400  cases  whereas  imports 
during  the  current  season  (1940-41)  amounted  to  48,100  cases  up  to  December  1. 

January  14,  1941. 
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KRAUT  PACKERS  SECRETARY  AT  THE 
CONVENTION 

Roy  Irons,  well  known  Secretary  of 
the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association, 
will  be  glad  to  see  any  interested  party 
at  the  Convention  to  talk  over  Kraut 
Association  matters,  and  to  tell  you  of 
the  work  that  the  association  is  doing 
to  promote  Sauer  Kraut.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  recognized  as  the  spokesman  on 
all  matters  within  the  kraut  industry  and 
is  ready  to  reasonably  cooperate  with  all 
factions. 

PHELPS  CAN  COMPANY 

This  can  manufacturing  firm  long 
known  to  the  industry  as  specialists  in 
the  production  of  cans  for  evaporated 
and  condensed  milk,  juices  and  other 
liquids,  will  not  exhibit  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  However,  representatives  will  be 
on  hand  to  talk  over  any  can  require¬ 
ments,  or  they  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  direct  from  their  Baltimore 
office. 

TRI -STATE  TOMATO  SEED 

Tri-State  Packers  Association’s  Secre¬ 
tary,  Frank  M.  Shook,  will  be  at  the 
Convention  and  will  be  glad  to  talk  over 
any  of  your  tomato  seed  requirements. 
The  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  Crop  Specialists, 
and  the  Seed  Certification  Board  of  the 
State,  grows  and  offers  selective  strains 
of  tomatoes  developed  especially  for  can¬ 
ning  at  very  moderate  cost. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

While  at  the  Convention  many  canners 
will  discuss  with  crop  specialists  the 
best  methods  for  the  production  of 
quality  vegetables  for  canning.  In  this 
connection  American  Cyanamid  Company 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  yield  and 
quality  depend  upon  plant  food  in  the 
bottom  half  of  the  furrow-slice,  since  the 
roots  of  most  crops  feed  in  the  deeper 
soil  from  mid-season  on.  Granular  Aero 
Cyanamid  plowed  under  with  cover 
crops  and  crop  wastes  has  proven  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  nitrigin 
and  plant  food  for  crops.  They  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  fully  of  this  product  if 
you  will  address  them  at  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 

J.  P.  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY 

The  formula  for  making  dollars  on 
small  production  is  offered  by  J.  P. 
Anderson  &  Company  in  the  use  of  their 
No.  1  Power  Dicer.  This  husky  little 
machine  mounted  on  casters  is  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place  since  it  oper¬ 
ates  from  a  light  socket.  They  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  more  about  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  supply  full  details  from 
their  Philadelphia  office. 

CONTINENTAL  MAKES  ADDITION 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a 
$160,000  unit  to  be  added  to  the  plant 
of  the  Continental  Can  Company  at  3820 
Union  Pacific  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NEW  CONTINENTAL  CAN  PLANT 

J.  F.  Hartlieb,  President  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  January 
13th  the  award  of  a  contract  to  the 
Austin  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  can  making  plant  at  St.  Louis.  The 
new  plant,  which  will  consolidate  and 
increase  the  company’s  existing  St. 
Louis  manufacturing  facilities,  is  one 
of  the  items  approved  under  the  three- 
year  $25,000,000  program  of  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  which  was  re¬ 
cently  sanctioned  by  company  directors. 

Work  which  will  immediately  begin 
on  the  new  plant,  a  one-story  factory 
building  440x460  feet,  with  a  two-story 
office  section  and  a  warehouse  300x400 
feet.  Construction  will  be  steel  frame 
with  concrete  floors  and  brick  walls. 
Sprinkler,  heating  and  lighting  systems 
will  be  installed  throughout.  A  steel 
frame  train  shed  with  concrete  loading 
platforms  and  a  siding  will  accommo¬ 
date  twenty-two  freight  cars.  The  plant 
will  contain  approximately  320,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  fourteen 
acre  plant  site  on  Humboldt  Avenue  and 
Broadway  has  an  area  of  610,740  square 
feet  in  order  to  provide  room  for  future 
expansion.  It  is  served  by  the  St.  Louis 
Terminal  Railway  Co. 

Like  those  it  is  replacing,  the  new 
plant  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  general  line  cans  which  are 
used  by  a  wide  variety  of  industries  for 
packaging  such  products  as  paint,  lard, 
syrup,  honey,  chemicals  and  innumerable 
other  commodities. 


Solue  PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS 
WITH  LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 

It  Meets  the  Needs  of  1941 

A  Problem:  Greater  Production  Capacity 

The  Answer:  Lanssenkamp  Production  Units.  Whatever  the 
operation — pulping,  finishing,  extracting,  cooking-  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  will  supply  greatly  increased  production  capacity. 

A  Problem:  Shortage  of  Labor 

The  Answer:  Langsenkamp  Production  Units.  Langsenkamp  high 
capacity  equipment  requires  no  more  attendants  than  ordinary  equip¬ 
ment.  In  many  instances  superior  design  and  automatic  features  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  required  attendants  as  well  as  hand  workers. 

A  Problem:  Dependable  Operation 

The  Answer:  Langsenkamp  Production  Units.  Built  to  give  the 
most  efficient  performance  at  peak  loads— to  stand  the  strain  of  severe 
and  continuous  operation — to  operate  satisfactorily  over  many  seasons. 

A  Problem:  Profitable  Operation 

The  Answer:  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  designed  and  constructed 
to  effect  every  possible  economy— to  lower  costs,  increase  yield  and 
improve  quality — ANY  YEAR! 

See  THE  LANGSENKAMP  LINE  on  Display 
at  the  Chicago  Convention 

•  If  you  haven’t  received  a  copy  of  CANNING  EFFICIENCV  NEWS,  just  published,  write 

or  it.  It  carries  an  important  messase. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES:  1939 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Including  Canned  Soups) 

Canneries  producing  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  (includ¬ 
ing  canned  soups)  reported  moderate  decreases  in  employment  and  wages, 
and  a  slight  decrease  in  production  for  1939  as  compared  with  1937,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  figures  compiled  from  returns  of  the  Census  of  Manu¬ 
factures  for  1939  and  released  December  30,  by  Director  William  Lane 
Austin,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  industry,  as  constituted  for  census  purposes,  embraces  establish¬ 
ments  primarily  engaged  in  the  drying  or  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  the  canning  of  soups  other  than  chicken  soup  (classified  in  the 
“Poultry  Dressing  and  Packing,  Wholesale”  industry). 

The  wage  earners  primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  this  industry 
in  1939  were  98,022,  a  decrease  of  17.9  percent  compared  with  119,379 
reported  for  1937,  and  their  wages,  $65,234,801,  were  less  than  the  1937 
figure,  $78,200,940,  by  16.6  percent.  These  decreases  may  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  1939  Census  of  Manufactures  question¬ 
naire,  for  the  first  time,  called  for  personnel  employed  in  distribution, 
construction,  etc.,  activities  separately  from  the  manufacturing  employees 
of  the  plants.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  wage  earners  reported 
for  1937  were  engaged  in  distribution  and  construction  and  how  many  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  Employees  of  the  plants  reported  as  engaged 
in  distribution  and  construction  activities  in  1939  are  not  included  in  this 
preliminary  report  but  will  be  included  in  the  final  report. 

The  value  of  product  s  of  the  industry  for  1939  amounted  to 
$587,343,024,  a  decrease  of  6.8  percent  compared  with  $629,822,191 
reported  for  1937. 

Summary  statistics  for  the  industry  for  1939  and  1937  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  All  figures  for  1939  are  preliminary  and  subject  to 
revision.  Detailed  statistics  on  production  will  be  given  in  a  later  report. 

Summary  for  the  Industry:  1939  and  1937 


(Because  they  account  for  a  negligible  portion  of  the  national  output, 
plants  with  annual  production  valued  at  less  than  $5,000 
have  been  excluded  since  1919.) 


1939 

Percent  of 

1937  decrease  ( — ) 

Number  of  establishments.... 

2,007 

2,213 

—  9.3 

Salaried  personnel'  . 

7,585 

8,561 

—11.4 

Salaries’  * . 

$13,805,535 

$15,219,410 

—  9.3 

Wage  earners  (average  for 

year)’  . 

98,022 

119,379 

—17.9 

Wages’  ’  . 

$65,234,801 

$78,200,940 

—16.6 

Cost  of  materials,  supplies. 

fuel,  purchased  electric  en- 

ergy,  and  contract  work’.... 

$356,280,508 

$390,9.30,484 

—  8.9 

Value  of  products’ . 

$587,343,024 

$629,882,191 

—  6.8 

Value  added  by  manufacture^ 

$231,062,516 

$238,951,707 

—  3.3 

’No  data  for  employees  of  central  administrative  offices  are  included. 

’’Profits  or  losses  cannot  be  calculated  from  the  census  figures  because  no  data  are  col¬ 
lected  for  certain  expense  items,  such  as  interest,  rent,  depreciation,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
advertising. 

“The  item  for  wage  earners  is  an  average  of  the  numbers  reported  for  the  several 
months  of  the  year  and  includes  both  full-time  and  part-time  workers.  The  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  wages  by  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  should 
not,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  representing  the  average  wage  received  by  full-time  wage 
earners. 

■•Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and 
contract  work. 


INDUSTRY  NEEDS  OLDER  MEN 

Through  at  sixty?  Not  in  these  days 
when  skill  and  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  looked  for  in  plants  where  de¬ 
fense  materials  must  be  produced  in 
record  quantities  and  in  record  time. 
Nor  at  65  or  even  70.  Information  be¬ 
ginning  to  trickle  into  Government 
agencies  concerned  in  the  development 
of  the  defense  program  indicates  that 
age  in  itself  is  now  no  barrier  to 
employment. 

The  files  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  already  contain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reports  of  the  rehiring  of  re¬ 
tired  workers ;  and  information  reach¬ 
ing  the  Social  Security  Board  indicates 
the  retention  on  the  pay  rolls  of  many 
who  had  declared  their  intention  of  ap¬ 
plying  for  their  old-age  benefits.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  retired  workers  have  returned 
to  jobs  calling  for  the  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  they  have.  Some  of  these  workers 
are  65  or  70  years  old.  Others  have  been 
called  back  to  serve  as  instructors  in  vo¬ 
cational  training  or  in  industrial  plants 
where  intensive  training  of  young 
workers  is  being  done. 

What  is  regarded  by  Government  offi¬ 
cials  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  of  employers  for  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  aging  workers  is 
the  slow  rate  of  increase  of  the  number 
of  claimants  for  old-age  insurance.  Until 
the  defense  program  was  begun  there 
had  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  insurance  claims  filed  by  workers 
reaching  65,  the  earliest  age  at  which  a 
worker  becomes  eligible  for  his  monthly 
retirement  payments.  Officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In¬ 
surance  attribute  this  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  applicants  largely  to  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  employers  that  their  workers 
stay  on  the  job  and  aid  them  in  meeting 
the  demands  for  defense  goods. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY 

To  assure  canners  fine  quality  vege¬ 
tables  for  canning  and  high  yields  to 
growers,  Bayer-Semesan  Company  sug¬ 
gests  the  use  of  Semesan  seed  treatment 
to  get  seeds  off  to  a  good  start.  The 
product  offers  protection  against  seed 
decay,  damping  off  and  seed  borne  soil 
contamination  at  a  very  small  applica¬ 
tion  cost.  Pamphlets  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  Semesan  and  other  Du  Bay 
disinfectants  are  available  by  addressing 
the  company  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

CERELOSE-DEXTROSE  SUGAR 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Sales  Company  have  called  quite 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  canners  the 
advantages  in  the  use  of  pure  dextrose 
sugar  for  bringing  out  the  natural  flavor 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Now  they  are 
talking  the  nutritive  values  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  consumers  generally  in  their 
national  advertising.  The  company  offers 
expert  technical  advice  without  cost  or 
obligation,  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of 
free  samples  for  experimental  purposes. 
If  you  will  address  them  at  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City,  they  will  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly  care  for  your  inquiry. 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Walter  Brown,  who  has  made  a  host 
of  friends  among  the  tomato  canners 
through  the  supplying  their  hamper  re¬ 
quirements,  will  attend  the  Convention 
and  be  found  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  He 
will  have  a  complete  story  to  tell  of 
tomato  hampers  and  the  reason  for  the 
rapid  strides  made  by  his  company  in 
supplying  tomato  picking  baskets. 


THE  TEXTURE  METER 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  of  the  Valders  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  inventor  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  Texture  Meter,  an  instrument 
for  testing  the  tenderness  or  toughness 
of  green  peas,  will  occupy  Room  No.  1005 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  where  he  will  be 
glad  to  explain  the  simplicity  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  device. 
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EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 


TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


J.  FRANK  RUTTER 


The  Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  will  not  exhibit.  This  firm 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  supplying 
of  strong,  moisture  resistant  boxes  for 
the  exacting  requirements  of  the  canning 
trade.  Boxes  that  deliver  your  canned 
foods  in  a  good,  salable  condition.  Their 
modern,  large  plant  places  this  firm  in 
position  to  supply  a  custom-built  box  to 
meet  your  full  requirements.  The  firm 
is  making  a  study  to  see  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  meet  box  specifications  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  needs.  Located  on  the  port 
of  Baltimore  they  are  in  position  to 
execute  rail  or  water  shipments  promptly. 


BURT  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

The  entire  line  of  Burt  Machine  Com¬ 
pany’s  automatic  packaging  machinery, 
consisting  of  the  1941  models  of  Labelers 
and  Case  Packers,  will  be  exhibited  at 
Chicago  during  Convention  Week.  One 
of  the  Labelers  to  be  shown  is  known 
as  the  Wide  Range  Rapid  Change  Type 
for  handling  various  sizes  of  cans  and 
applying  overlapping  as  well  as  panel 
labels.  The  new  model  Single  Stroke 
High  Speed  Packer  which  fills  a  two- 
layer  case  complete  in  one  stroke  of  the 
plunger  will  also  be  shown.  In  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  John  L.  Whitehurst,  Harry 
A.  Miller,  Charles  H.  Wild,  and  other 
representatives. 


This  well-known  warehousing  company 
is  used  by  so  many  canners,  especially  in 
the  Tri-States  and  adjacent  regions,  for 
the  warehousing  of  goods  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  possible  financial  assistance, 
that  many  of  those  in  attendance  at  the 
National  Canners’  Convention  may  learn 
with  interest  that  Mr.  Ludlow  H.  Bald¬ 
win,  President,  will  be  at  home  to  his 
friends  and  customers  in  Room  F-34, 
Congress  Hotel. 

HENRY  P.  CANNON,  II,  ELECTED  TO 
TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  BOARD 

Henry  P.  Cannon,  II,  Vice-President  of 
H.  P.  Cannon  &  Sons,  Bridgeville,  Dela¬ 
ware,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Harry 
L.  Cannon  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Terminal  Warehouse 
Company,  Baltimore.  The  pressure  of 
meetings  with  the  National  Defense 
Council  and  other  industry  interests 
made  Mr.  Cannon’s  resignation  necessary. 


TRI-STATE  MEETING  DATES 

Tri-State  Packers  Association  has 
selected  Thursday  and  Friday,  April 
17th  and  18th  as  the  dates  for  the  Spring 
Meeting,  and  Thursday  and  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  4th  and  5th  as  the  Association’s 
Annual  Meeting.  The  place  and  hotel 
headquarters  will  be  determined  later. 


J.  Frank  Rutter,  87  years  old  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  oldest  canner  in  the  industry 
in  point  of  service,  died  at  his  home  in 
Rossville,  Illinois,  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Mr.  Rutter,  one  time  head 
of  the  Rossville  Packing  Company,  be¬ 
gan  his  long  career  69  years  ago  and 
had  a  large  number  of  friends  through¬ 
out  the  industry  who  will  regret  to  learn 
of  his  passing. 

CLACE  FRUIT  PRODUCERS  ELECT 

Members  of  the  Preserve,  Maraschino 
Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit  Section,  Canners 
League  of  California,  met  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  recently  when  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  were  elected.  H.  L.  Kimball, 
of  the  Tea  Garden  Products  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  was  returned  to  the  office  of 
chairman,  with  F.  H.  Walrond,  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corp.  elected  vice-chairman. 
Miss  Sylvia  Kempton,  Canners  League 
of  California,  continues  as  secretary. 
Talks  were  made  by  members  and  noted 
authorities  in  the  food  world. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  AT 
CONVENTION 

Executive  Secretary,  William  A.  (Bill) 
Free,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  (and  Hungerford  Packing  Com¬ 
pany)  will  occupy  room  number  2255 A 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel  during  the  Nation¬ 
al  Convention. 
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AUCTION  SALE 

of  canning  house  property 

By  virture  of  an  Order  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Harford  County,  State  of  Maryland,  as  a  Court  of 
Equity,  the  undersigned  Receivers  will  offer  for  sale  at 
public  auction  on  the  premises  hereinafter  described 
on 

Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 
At  Two  o’eloek  P.  M. 

All  that  certain  canning  house  property  recently  operated 
by  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Baker  and  Sons  at  Carville  in  Queen  Anne 
County,  State  of  Maryland,  (about  four  miles  from  Centerville) 
consisting  of  two  parcels  of  fee  simple  real  estate  and  a  small 
parcel  under  lease  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  above  parcels  are  improved  by  a  canning  house  and 
shed  thereto  attached.  It  is  partially,  but  not  fully,  equipped 
for  the  canning  of  corn. 

TERMS  OF  SALE: — Twenty  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  in  cash  on  the  day  of  sale  and  the  balance  on 
ratification  of  the  sale  by  the  Court. 

For  details  Address — 

P.  Tevis  Baker,  Aberdeen,  Maryland, 
or 

Philip  H.  Close,  Bel  Air,  Maryland, 
Receivers  of  C.  IF.  Baker  and  Sons. 
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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNER*  ' 


NEW  ALL-STEEL 


WELDED  BLANCHER 

LIGHTER  WEIGHT.  .  .  LONGER  LIFE 
...LOWER  COST 


•  A  streamlined,  light-weight,  high-capacity  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  give  you  greater  capacity  and 
higher  quality  work  than  old-type  Blanchers  made 
with  cast  metal.  Strengthened  where  the  wear 
and  strain  occurs.  Rack  and  pinion  gear  arrange¬ 
ment  applies  power  simultaneously  at  both  ends, 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  cylinder  sagging 
or  splitting.  A  Blancher  that  lasts  longer  and 
costs  you  less. 

Peas  coustantly  encounter  fresh  water  as  they 
pass  through  machine.  Water  flow  is  easily  regu¬ 
lated  exactly  as  required.  Projecting  sleeves  pre¬ 
vent  any  product  from  working  in  between  the 
body  and  the  drum. 

Many  other  refinements  speed  up  production, 
eliminate  shut-downs  common  to  other  type 
Blanchers.  Investigate! 

*  FMC  Engifieera  are  constantly  developing  and 
teMting  new  machinett  for  producing  fine»t  quality 
packs  at  lower  co»t. 


(Spra0iie  -  Self  $  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  □  Complete  information  on  New  All-Steel 
Welded  Blanche!. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


The  Double  “S  W.  G.  Corn  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


RflP 


MODERN  « 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 

I N C OR PO RAXED 

DESICf^ERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Operators  Busy — Wholesalers  Buying  More 
Like  They  Used  To — Room  for  Higher  Prices 
— Tomato  Statistics — January  1st  Holdings. 

BUSY — If  reports  are  true  most 
regular  readers  of  this  issue  will 
either  be  on  their  way  to  the  big 
Foods  Convention  in  Chicago,  or 
will  be  already  there  by  the  time 
this  reaches  their  addresses.  It  is, 
therefore,  sort  of  an  interim  issue, 
and  yet  it  will  be  sought  after  as  a 
last-minute  check  up  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  And  that  check  is  very  favor¬ 
able.  When  market  operators,  sell¬ 
ers  and  buyers,  are  too  busy  to 
issue  market  letters,  or  reports,  you 
know  that  business  is  good.  And 
it  is.  Buyers  are  not  only  order¬ 
ing  out  heavily  against  their  earlier 
buyings — those  famous  “sold  but 
not  shipped”  goods,  but  they  are 
adding  on  new  items,  their  stocks 
evidently  at  low  ebb.  These  stocks 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  since 
the  distributors  take  in  only  such 
small  amounts  as  will  carry  them 
over  the  shortest  possible  period. 
This  is  so  true  that  complaints  are 
coming  down  the  line  that  the 
former  function  of  the  “whole¬ 
salers,”  i.  e.,  to  continually  keep 
on  hand  large  stocks  of  all  supplies 
needed  by  their  retailers — has  been 
abandoned,  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  wholesalers  but  merely 
traders  from  day  to  day.  The  size 
of  recent  buying  seems  to  indicate 
that  some  if  not  all  of  them  are 
coming  out  of  that  small-trading 
habit,  and  actually  laying  up  big 
supplies  as  in  days  of  old. 

So  far  as  canned  foods  sales  are 
concerned  there  is  no  more  weak¬ 
ness,  no  more  bargain  hunting  in 
any  item.  Advances  in  prices  to 
date  have  been  moderate,  but  this 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  since 
stocks  are  being  reduced  in  record 
style.  The  January  1st  holdings 
tell  that  story  very  clearly,  and  it 
is  just  not  reasonable  to  expect 
such  heavy  demand  and  yet  have 
steady  or  only  small  advances  in 
prices.  The  break  may  come  any 


moment,  and  it  will  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  the  Convention  witnesses 
that  break.  Buyers  see  clearly  that 
there  is  no  risk  in  buying  canned 
foods,  of  any  kind ;  that  is  no  risk 
from  a  possible  price  decline.  The 
one  risk  is  that  the  supply  will  run 
short,  as  it  has  already  in  not  a 
few  articles,  grades  and  sizes.  If 
the  canners  were  better  salesmen 
than  they  are  as  a  rule,  they  would 
force  that  hand  by  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  to  the  point  where 
some  fair  profit  is  assured.  On 
the  average  10  cents  per  dozen,  on 
the  store-sizes  of  all  canned  foods 
could  be  added  to  present  prices 
without  exceeding  that  limit.  We 
won’t  take  the ,  space  here  to  go 
into  details  on  each  item.  You 
canners  know  what  we  say  is  true, 
and  the  buyers  know  it,  too,  but 
you  must  demand  the  prices  or  you 
will  never  get  them.  And  if  you 
sell  out  now  without  these  better 
prices,  what  good  will  it  do  you 
when  the  market  advance  comes? 

THE  TOMATO  STATISTICS — The 
figures  for  the  1940  canned  toma¬ 
to  output  have  just  been  issued  by 
the  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 
(Carlos  Campbell),  and  they  read: 
25,231,877  cases  of  all  grades  and 
sizes,  just  about  a  normal  pack  in 
comparison  with  the  past  five  or 
six  years  as  your  Almanac  will 
show  you.  But,  whereas  in  nor¬ 
mal  years  such  packs  left  a  work¬ 
ing  surplus,  usually  called  “carry¬ 
over,”  of  about  three  million  cases 
we  very  much  doubt  that  that  will 
be  the  case  this  year.  The  demand 
for  canned  tomatoes,  and  tomato 
products  generally  is  anything  but 
normal  right  now;  war-time  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  tomatoes  is 
always  excessive,  and  never  so 
strikingly  so  as  right  now.  And 
this  demand  will  grow  heavier. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  report  of  holdings  of  canned 
tomatoes  as  of  January  1st,  or  in 
other  words,  covering  the  months 
of  September,  October,  November 
and  December,  since  tomato  can¬ 
ning  ceased  (and  that  is  not  a 


stretch  of  the  imagination,  as  you 
well  know,  but  a  real  blindness,  as 
the  heavy  proportion  of  the  entire 
pack  was  made  long  after  Septem¬ 
ber  had  come  and  gone)  but  we 
take  it  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
The  figures  of  the  holdings  of 
canned  tomatoes,  January  1st  are 
13,271,070  cases !  Half  of  the  pack 
gone  in  those  few  months!  There 
are  the  figures,  and  canned  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  steadily  so  low  in 
price  that  no  one  had  faith  in  them, 
not  even  their  producers,  the  can¬ 
ners,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  anyone  bought  heavily 
of  canned  tomatoes,  while  buying 
hand-to-mouth  of  all  other  items. 
No,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other 
way:  what  were  bought  went  di¬ 
rectly  into  consumption,  or  at  least 
over  the  retail  counters.  There 
can  be  no  speculation  about  the 
need  to  supply  the  country — and 
the  armies — for  the  next  eight 
months.  The  little,  weak,  holders 
have  long  since  been  cleaned  out, 
so  the  goods  unsold  are  in  strong 
hands.  Watch  canned  tomatoes 
march  to  the  top  in  prices  from 
now  on. 

The  pack  figures  for  Tomato 
Pulp  are  interesting:  1937,  2,950,- 
798  cases;  1938  2,164,202  cases; 
1939,  2,106,659  cases  and  1940, 
2,104,898  cases — as  steady  and  as 
regular  as  their  daddy! 

Some  other  holdings  of  canned 
foods  on  January  1st  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  cherries,  2s,  806,741;  10s, 
454,698.  Canned  corn:  9,865,513 
cases  (January  1st,  1940,  there 
were  on  hand  12,446,175  cases). 
The  1940  pack  of  green  beans 
amounted  to  7,963,012  cases  and 
holdings  on  January  1st  amounted 
to  3,354,976  cases,  halved  again. 
The  pack  of  wax  beans  totaled 
1,225,765  cases,  and  the  holdings 
January  1st  were  only  544,222 
cases,  better  than  half  gone. 

So  the  situation  is,  as  you  go  to 
the  Convention,  that  more  than 
half  of  the  packs  of  canned  foods 
have  been  distributed  since  the 
close  of  their  respective  seasons, 
and  the  small  remaining  less  than 
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half  must  supply  the  market, 
under  the  heaviest  demand  ever 
witnessed,  to  say  nothing  of  war 
time  demand.  The  canned  foods 
market  is  sitting  pretty,  and  needs 
only  a  little  care  and  attention 
from  those  most  interested  in  its 
welfare,  the  canners. 

In  case  you  see  this,  will  you 
please  read  the  Editorial  in  this 
issue  and  let  us  have  your  reaction. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Good  Business  on  Rising  Market — Buying 
Tomatoes — Peas  Short  in  East — Spinach 
Firm  —  Red  Salmon  About  Out  —  Citrus 
Packers  Back  on  Orders — Fruits  in  Good 
Position. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Jan.  16,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — The  imminence 
of  the  Chicago  conventions  failed 
to  exert  its  usual  quieting  influence 
on  the  canned  foods  markets  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  business  was  re¬ 
ported  booked,  on  a  rising  market. 
Strength  in  canned  vegetables,  red 
Alaska  salmon,  and  other  citrus 
products  continued  an  outstanding 
factor.  It  is  indicated  that  con¬ 
siderable  additional  business,  un¬ 
der  negotiation  during  the  week, 
will  be  consummated  in  Chicago 
during  the  current  week. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  market  to  replenish 
inventories,  and  this  trend  in 
wholesale  channels  is  being  paral¬ 
leled  by  an  inventory-building 
move  on  the  part  of  the  retail 
trade,  it  is  reported.  Distributors 
are  now  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
higher  prices — the  only  point  is, 
just  how  far  prices  are  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  new  season’s  pack  is  at 
hand.  There  is  much  talk  heard 
regarding  the  possibility  of  futures 
trading  in  Chicago,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  a  good  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  booked  if  canners  come 
out  with  any  definite  offerings  at 
prices  anywheres  near  attractive 
levels. 

TOMATOES — Southern  tomatoes 
have  stiffened  during  the  week,  and 
movement  is  on  the  increase.  No. 
Is  appear  pegged  at  371/2  cents 


minimum  on  the  part  of  most  sell¬ 
ers,  with  2s  at  56  cents  and  up, 
and  21/2S  bottom  at  80  cents.  On 
10s,  $2.65-$2.75,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
seems  to  be  the  range  for  good 
standards.  It  is  reported  in  some 
quarters  that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  speculative  buying  of  2s 
and  21/2S  in  the  Tri-States,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  heavier  army  buying 
of  these  sizes.  New  York  State 
canners  report  a  strong  tomato 
market,  with  extra  standard  2s 
held  at  75  cents  and  upwards,  while 
21/2S  range  $1.021/2-$!. 05,  and  10s 
are  strong  at  $3.35  to  $3.50  at 
canneries. 

PEAS — Reports  from  the  South 
indicate  that  canners’  holdings  of 
standard  3-  and  4-sieve  Alaskas 
are  running  very  short,  and  the 
market  is  looking  up  on  this  item. 
For  prompt  shipment,  the  market 
has  firmed  up  to  80  cents  on  stand¬ 
ards,  with  possibly  a  few  lots  still 
to  be  had  at  771/2  cents  in  some 
quarters.  New  York  State  packers 
are  offering  extra  standard  4-sieve 
sweets  at  90  to  95  cents.  The  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  midwest  shows  no  change 
this  week. 

BEANS — A  little  demand  for 
stringless  beans  has  been  evident 
here  this  week,  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  firm  up.  Canners  offer 
standard  cut  green  at  65  to  70  cents 
on  2s,  with  67  V2  cents  about  aver¬ 
age,  while  on  10s,  the  market  is 
well  held  at  $3.25  and  upwards. 
New  York  State  canners  offer 
standard  cut  green  in  a  limited  way 
at  75  cents,  cannery,  with  extra 
standard  at  80  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SPINACH — More  interest  is  like¬ 
wise  appearing  in  Southern  spin¬ 
ach  for  prompt  shipment.  Canners 
are  quoting  standard  at  inside 
prices  of  70  cents  for  2s,  90  cents 
for  21/4,  and  $3.25  for  10s,  while 
on  fancy  the  market  holds  un¬ 
changed  at  80  cents  for  2s,  $1.00 
for  21/2,  and  $3.50  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
Southern  factory. 

SWEETS — Rather  extensive  army 
buying  is  reported  to  have  cleaned 
up  first  hand  holdings  of  canned 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  market  is 
in  better  shape  on  the  limited  of¬ 
ferings  still  available.  Solid  pack 
is  offering  this  week  at  $1.05  for 


2I/2S  and  $4.00  for  10s,  with  syrup 
pack  at  $1.10  for  21/2S  and  85  cents 
for  2s,  at  canneries. 

SALMON — Reports  from  Seattle 
this  week  indicate  that  holdings  of 
reds  in  first  hands  are  about  out, 
with  the  market  largely  nominal. 
With  last  sales  at  $2.60,  packers 
are  reported  talking  $2.70  bottom 
on  any  additional  business.  The 
market  for  pinks  and  chums  is  tak¬ 
ing  on  more  strength. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH — Strength 
in  shrimp  and  Maine  sardines  con¬ 
tinues  to  feature  the  market. 
Shrimp  is  available  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $1.15  for  small,  $1.20 
for  medium,  and  $1.25  for  large, 
while  quotations  for  Maine  sar¬ 
dines  are  largely  nominal. 

CITRUS — Florida  canners  are  re¬ 
ported  running  behind  in  deliver¬ 
ies  of  new  pack  juice  and  prices 
are  showing  continued  strength.  A 
number  of  packers  are  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  The  market  for 
Texas  juice  is  in  stronger  position, 
reflecting  recent  heavy  crop  dam¬ 
age,  and  is  holding  firm  at  50 
cents  for  sweetened  in  2s  and 
$1.10  for  the  46-ounce  size,  while 
unsweetened  is  quoted  at  471/2 
cents  and  $1,021/2.  Buyers  are 
seeking  early  shipment  on  pur¬ 
chases  of  Texas  juice,  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  steamship  service 
from  Gulf  ports  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

CHERRIES  —  Reports  from  up¬ 
state  canning  points  indicate  that 
buyers  are  showing  some  interest 
in  taking  on  additional  stocks  of 
r.s.p.  cherries.  For  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  offerings  are  reported 
around  871/4  to  90  cents  for  water 
pack  303s,  with  2s  at  95  cents  and 
10s  at  $4.75,  factory. 

BERRIES — Cannery  holdings  of 
berries  in  the  East  are  well  sold 
up.  Limited  offerings  are  reported 
from  New  York  State  canneries  of 
black  raspberries  at  $1.80  for  2s 
in  40-degree  syrup  and  $8.25  for 
10s,  with  red  raspberries  in  40- 
degree  syrup  at  $1.70  for  2s  and 
$8.00  for  water-pack  10s. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  hold¬ 
ings  of  fruit  in  canners’  hands 
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dwindling-  steadily  in  California, 
new  lists  coming  through  show 
slight  advances  here  and  there, 
with  10s  in  particular  showing 
strength.  Peaches  and  pears  are 
meeting  with  some  inquiry,  and  it 
is  expected  that  considerable 
prompt  shipment  business  will  be 
closed  during  the  progress  of  the 
Chicago  conventions.  Cannery 
holdings  of  apricots  are  well  liqui¬ 
dated,  with  anything  like  complete 
assortments  an  extreme  rarity. 
Fruit  cocktail  is  looking  up,  and 
fruits-for-salad  are  also  doing 
better. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Confidence  On  All  Sides — Seeking  Peas,  But 
Firmly  Held — Corn  Prices  Well  Maintained — 
10’s  of  All  Kinds  Scarce — Beets  Promise 
Clean  Floors — Army  Taking  2Vz's  Toma¬ 
toes — Fruits  Cleaning  Up— Citrus  Firm. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago  Jan.  16,  1941. 

THE  CONVENTION  —  When  this 
column  is  read,  the  big  meetings 
will  have  started  and  judging  by 
interviews  with  a  number  of  con- 
ventionites  that  have  been  in  the 
market  the  past  two  or  three  days, 
confidence  will  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  canners. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Assortments 
of  spot  canned  foods  are  so  well 
broken  and  canners’  price  ideas  so 
firm  that  the  normal  volume  of 
business  recorded  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  New  Year,  has 
been  somewhat  retarded. 

A  few  rumors  are  floating  around 
that  one  or  two  vegetable  canners 
have  been  bold  enough  to  name 
prices  on  1941  packing  but  the 
temper  of  the  trade  has  been  such 
that  these  approaches  have  fallen 
on  barren  ground.  With  all  the 
uncertainties  that  lie  ahead  for 
1941,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  can¬ 
ners  should  be  very  careful  in 
quoting  futures. 

PEAS — That  the  Canned  Pea  Car¬ 
nival  with  its  big  advertising  and 
merchandising,  accomplished  sub¬ 
stantial  results  in  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  of  the  distributor  and  which 
resulted  in  goodly  volume,  is  the 
talk  whenever  a  group  of  Pea  Can¬ 
ners  gathers. 


The  market  shows  continued 
activity.  Buyers  are  looking  for  No. 

2  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  but 
find  the  item  scarce.  No.  2  stan¬ 
dard  No.  3  Alaskas  are  offered 
from  80  cents  to  90  cents  Wiscon¬ 
sin  factory  and  the  lower  priced 
lots  are  being  rapidly  sold.  All  in 
all,  the  pea  situation  is  well  in  hand. 
One  feature  of  the  market  was  the 
call  on  the  part  of  the  Army  for 
substantial  quantities  of  No.  2  tin 
No.  1  sieve  Alaskas.  This  was  un¬ 
usual  and  caused  a  bit  of  comment 
throughout  the  market. 

No.  10  tin  peas  are  all  but  cleaned 
up.  It  is  said  that  one  southern 
buyer  came  to  Chicago  a  week  ago 
intent  upon  purchasing  several 
cars  of  No.  10  standard  peas,  any 
size  or  variety,  just  as  long  as  the 
grade  was  standard  but  he  went 
home — without  having  secured  a 
single  case. 

CORN  —  Prices  are  well  main¬ 
tained.  Outside  of  a  demand  from 
those  houses  figuring  on  Govern¬ 
ment  requirement  bids,  there  has 
been  little  interest.  Prices  on  No. 
2  standard  cream  style  white  are 
firm  at  70  cents  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Extra  standard  cream  style  white 
as  well  as  yellow,  range  in  price 
from  85  cents  upward. 

One  lot  of  nice  No.  2  tin  cream 
style  fancy  bantam  was  sold  at  90 
cents  Illinois  factory  during  the 
week  under  review.  Whole  grain 
corn,  both  yellow  and  white,  have 
not  had  much  call  of  late. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Fancy 
whole  grades  in  both  green  and 
wax  as  well  as  everything  in  No. 
10  tin  green  and  wax — are  wanted 
but  buyers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
cover  requirements. 

Some  southern  new  pack  green 
beans  were  quoted  in  Chicago  last 
week  but  at  prices  that  were  pro¬ 
hibitive  when  the  freight  rates  to 
this  market  were  considered. 

No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
are  firmly  held  in  both  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  at  75  cents  factory. 

BEETS — It  looks  as  if  beet  canners 
will  soon  have  clean  floors  in  their 
warehouses.  It’s  difficult  to  find 
cuts,  diced,  and  sliced.  Only  a  few 
whole  offerings  are  noted.  Beets 
have  surprised  all  in  the  trade. 

TOMATOES — With  the  exception 
of  No.  10  tins  and  No.  2^2  tins. 


tomatoes  have  proved  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  compared  with  the 
large  business  and  firmness  that 
rules  on  other  canned  vegetables. 
Army  cantonments  are  taking  No. 
21/2  tins  and  it  looks  as  if  that  size 
will  be  quickly  cleaned  up.  Stan¬ 
dard  No.  21/^  are  now  firm  at  821/2- 
85  cents  Indiana  factory  with  extra 
standards  at  95  cents-$1.00.  No. 
10s  are  firmly  held  in  standard 
grade  at  $3.00  and  No.  10  extra 
standards  are  becoming  scarce  at 
$3.25. 

Meanwhile,  No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes  seem  to  drag  and  the 
average  going  market  is  60  to  621/2 
cents  Indiana  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — All  is  quiet 
along  the  fruit  front  and  the  local 
trade  are  awaiting  the  California 
representatives  who  always  come  to 
the  conventions  with  worthwhile 
information. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Berries 
continue  the  cleaning  up  process 
and  buyers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
cover  their  wants  both  in  No.  2 
tin  as  well  as  No.  10  tins.  Pears 
are  in  excellent  position  and  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  seems  on  the 
increase  judging  by  the  larger  pear 
business  that  the  Chicago  Distribu¬ 
tor  has  recorded  in  the  past  several 
months.  Italian  prunes  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  a  little  life  with  sales 
having  been  recorded  in  No.  21/2 
standards  at  85  cents  and  choice  at 
92 1^  cents  coast 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Light 
stocks  are  held  by  New  York  can¬ 
ners  and  the  price  structure  is  one 
of  firmness.  The  demand  has  been 
routine  but  several  far  sighted 
buyers  have  contracted  ahead  for 
their  requirements. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— No.  2  fancy  segments  are  firm  at 
75  cents  Florida.  Some  little  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked  at  that  basis 
although  the  larger  volume  has 
been  in  the  46  ounce  and  No.  5  tins. 
Florida  orange  juice  and  blended 
juices  have  advanced  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  the  fresh  orange. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas,  authorities  maintain  that 
fully  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  was 
blown  from  the  trees  during  the 
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hurricane  of  late  December.  Only 
a  portion  of  those  crops  was  sal¬ 
vaged.  From  now  on,  grapefruit  is 
going  to  cost  the  canner  more  in 
the  Valley  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  be  reflected  in  higher 
prices  on  canned  Texas  grapefruit 
juice. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — The  opposition 
to  the  “Octopus”  is  growing.  In¬ 
dependent  business  must  protect 
itself. 

Every  independent  business  man 
should  avail  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  afforded  to  sell  his  story 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

If  you  have  not  already  received 
a  questionnaire  from  the  committee 
headed  by  Senator  James  B.  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Montana,  write  the  Senator 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  that  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  be  sure  to  handle  it 
without  delay.  Time  is  the  essence. 
Act  and  act  quickly  to  protect  your 
own  interests. 

Start  the  New  Year  out  by  aiding 
yourself  and  other  independent 
business  men  throughout  the 
country. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Crop  and  Pack  Statistics — Comparisons — 
Stocks  On  Hand  January  1st — Movement 
Comparison. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16th,  1941. 

STATISTICS — The  week  has  been 
featured  by  a  flood  of  statistics 
covering  the  1940  production  of 
major  field  crops,  as  well  as  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  packs  for  the 
year.  Figures  were  released  short¬ 
ly  before  canners  began  leaving  for 
Chicago  to  attend  the  national  con¬ 
vention  and  are  being  closely 
studied  for  the  bearings  they  may 
have  on  market  conditions  in  early 
1941. 

The  year-end  summary  of  major 
field  crop  production,  made  by  the 
California  Cooperative  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  indicates  that  this 
was  valued  at  $159,713,000,  up  10 
per  cent  from  1939,  but  12  per  cent 
below  1938.  Aggregate  tonnage 
exceeded  the  1939  record  by  9  per 
cent.  Heavy  plantings  of  5,314,- 
000  acres,  up  6.6  per  cent  from 


1939,  accounted  for  most  of  the 
gain  in  tonnage,  but  yields  of  sev¬ 
eral  crops  were  above  the  average. 
Wheat  and  rice  were  the  only  ma¬ 
jor  field  crops  that  failed  to  record 
gains.  Sugar  beets  produced  a 
record-breaking  crop  of  2,791,000 
tons,  and  the  largest  production 
in  history  was  also  made  by  pota¬ 
toes,  flaxseed  and  beans.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
5,492,000  100-pound  bags,  against 
3,990,000  the  preceding  year. 
Ample  rainfall  and  moderate  tem¬ 
peratures  aided  in  making  the 
splendid  showing. 

The  vegetable  and  melon  crop 
for  1940  was  valued  at  $91,052,000, 
according  to  the  California  Cooper¬ 
ative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  a 
gain  of  10  per  cent  over  the  show¬ 
ing  of  the  previous  year.  Lettuce 
was  first  in  the  showing,  with  a 
crop  valued  at  $20,630,000;  toma¬ 
toes  were  second,  with  $14,170,000 ; 
asparagus  third,  with  $9,699,000; 
celery  fourth,  with  $8,187,000 ;  car¬ 
rots  fifth  with  $7,182,000,  and  can¬ 
taloupes  in  sixth  place.  Growers 
received  especially  good  returns 
for  asparagus,  spring  carrots,  early 
lettuce  and  both  canning  and  table 
tomatoes. 

PACKS — The  figures  for  the 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packs 
were  brought  out,  as  usual,  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California.  The 
asparagus  figures  were  compiled 
by  the  Asparagus  Advisory  Board 
and  the  cling  peach  pack  figured 
by  the  Canning  Peach  Advisory 
Board,  which  operated  control 
plans  decided  upon  in  advance  of 
the  packing  season.  For  the  third 
year  in  succession,  packers  of  to¬ 
mato  paste  declined  to  report  on 
the  pack  made. 

The  fruit  pack  for  1940  for  the 
State  amounted  to  15,065,259  cases, 
against  17,364,324  cases  for  1939 
and  13,875,496  cases  for  1938.  It 
proved  almost  six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  cases  less  than  the  great  pack 
of  1937,  when  that  of  peaches 
alone  amounted  to  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  million  cases.  Gains  over  the 
pack  of  last  year  were  made  by 
grapes,  pears,  freestone  peaches 
and  figs.  There  was  a  falling  off 
in  the  packs  of  apricots,  cherries, 
cling  peaches,  spiced  cling  peaches, 
plums  and  miscellaneous  fruits. 


The  individual  packs,  figured  on  a 
No.  2^/2  can  basis,  were:  apricots, 
1,814,588  cases;  cherries,  86,672; 
grapes,  123,732;  pears,  1,531,714; 
freestone  peaches,  1,133,737 ;  cling¬ 
stone  peaches,  9,608,126;  spiced 
clingstone  peaches,  156,665 ;  plums, 
54,339 ;  figs,  434,162,  and  other 
fruits,  121,524. 

The  pack  figures  for  Fruits  for 
Salad  and  Fruit  Cocktail  include 
quantities  packed  both  direct  from 
fresh  fruits  and  remanufactured. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  pack 
is  made  when  pears  and  peaches 
are  available.  The  output  of  Fruits 
for  Salad  for  1940  was  much 
smaller  than  for  several  years, 
amounting  to  but  601,373  cases,  as 
compared  with  1,546,639  cases,  the 
preceding  year.  The  pack  of  Fruit 
Cocktail,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  largest  ever  made,  amounting 
to  4,361,124  cases,  against  3,711,- 
378  cases  in  1939.  The  pack  of 
fancy  and  choice  Fruit  Cocktail 
was  4,027,992  cases,  with  322,851 
cases  of  special  pack,  in  which  the 
ingredients  differ  in  proportions 
from  the  specifications  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California,  and 
10,281  cases  listed  as  “All  Others,” 
such  as  peaches  and  pears  mixed, 
or  the  like. 

The  apricot  pack  has  been 
broken  down  into  halves,  whole 
unpeeled  and  whole  peeled,  with  all 
three  styles  showing  a  marked 
falling  off  from  the  packs  made  in 
1939.  The  pack  of  halves  amounted 
to  1,171,982  cases;  whole  unpeeled, 
300,297  and  whole  peeled,  342,309. 
Similarly,  the  pear  pack  has  been 
segregated  to  indicate  the  pack 
from  California  fruit  and  from 
fruit  brought  in  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  pack  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  amounted  to  1,411,762 
cases,  and  that  from  Northwest 
stock  119,952  cases. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  in  1940, 
listed  in  actual  cases,  amounted  to 
16,489,175  cases,  as  against  11,- 
722,420  cases  in  1939.  Not  only 
was  it  the  largest  pack  ever  made, 
but  for  the  first  time  it  exceeded 
the  fruit  pack.  Gains  over  last 
year’s  showing  were  made  by  as¬ 
paragus,  string  beans,  tomatoes, 
tomato  juice,  tomato  puree,  tomato 


FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 
Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  ’41? 
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catsup  and  tomato  sauce.  Declines 
were  recorded  in  peas,  spinach, 
miscellaneous  tomato  products 
other  than  tomato  paste,  and  in 
vegetables  not  listed  separately. 
The  pack  on  individual  items  was : 
asparagus,  2,181,515  cases;  string 
beans,  186,858 ;  peas,  151,447 ; 
spinach,  1,314,756;  tomatoes, 
5,244,003;  tomato  juice,  2,401,283; 
tomato  puree,  875,740;  tomato 
sauce,  1,972,947 ;  other  tomato 
products,  but  not  including  paste, 
165,986,  and  other  vegetables, 
896,952.  The  asparagus  pack  was 
made  up  of  1,640,004  cases  of 
white  and  541,511  cases  of  all¬ 
green.  Regular  tomatoes  account¬ 
ed  for  4,072,746  cases  of  the  toma¬ 
to  pack,  with  Italian  type  toma¬ 
toes  accounting  for  1,171,257  cases, 
or  much  more  than  ever  before. 
The  1939  pack  of  the  latter  was 
745,983  cases. 

CARRY-OVERS — Closely  following 
the  release  of  pack  figures  for  1940, 
came  the  carry-over  figures  cover¬ 
ing  stocks  of  canned  fruits,  aspara¬ 
gus,  spinach,  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  (not  including  tomato 
paste)  on  hand  and  unsold  as  of 
January  1,  1941.  Fruits  are  on  a 
No.  21^  basis,  with  other  items 
on  an  actual  case  basis.  Stocks 
of  apricots  on  hand,  sold  and  un¬ 
sold,  amounted  to  877,590  cases, 
represented  by  511,572  cases  of 
halves,  181,009  of  whole  peeled 
and  185,000  of  whole  unpeeled. 
The  stock  unsold  consisted  of  352,- 
002  cases  of  halves,  119,850  of  whole 
peeled  and  125,279  of  whole  un¬ 
peeled,  a  total  of  597,131  cases. 
Total  stocks  of  cherries  were  135,- 
171  cases,  of  which  112,566  were 
unsold.  Pears  on  hand  were  922,- 
902  cases,  of  which  732,883  were 
unsold.  Freestone  peaches  totaled 
628,384  cases,  with  405,749  cases 
unsold.  Holdings  of  clingstone 
peaches,  exclusive  of  spiced,  were 
4,675,707  cases,  with  2,686,143 
cases  unsold.  Stocks  of  Fruits  for 
Salad  on  hand  were  444,967  cases. 


with  328,554  cases  unsold,  while 
Fruit  Cocktail  stocks  amounted  to 
2,405,973  cases,  of  which  1,469,- 
668  cases  are  unsold.  Stocks  of 
asparagus  were  801,156  cases,  with 
337,591  unsold,  while  spinach 
stocks  amounted  to  197,238  cases, 
with  40,513  cases  unsold.  Stocks 
of  regular  type  tomatoes  on  hand 
were  2,779,884  cases,  with  1,623,- 
556  cases  of  these  unsold,  while 
stocks  of  Italian  type  tomatoes  on 
hand  were  421,765  cases,  of  which 
32,125  cases  were  unsold.  Stocks 
of  tomato  juice  were  1,500,360 
cases,  with  778,422  unsold;  tomato 
puree,  425,092  cases,  with  300,468 
unsold;  tomato  catsup,  637,750 
cases,  with  404,492  unsold ;  tomato 
sauce,  1,633,287  cases,  with  1,077,- 
193  unsold,  and  other  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  122,074  cases,  with  72,263 
unsold. 

The  movement  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  June  1,  1940, 
to  January  1,  1941,  compared  with 
the  movement  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  a  year  earlier,  is 
a  valuable  part  of  the  carry-over 
report  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California.  The  movement  of  apri¬ 
cots  during  the  last  seven-month 
period  was  1,416,171  cases,  against 
2,599,708  cases  a  year  earlier; 
cherries,  133,126  cases  against 
184,232;  pears,  762,365  cases 
against  988,362 ;  freestone  peaches, 
778,526  cases  against  461,498 ; 
clingstone  peaches,  7,622,851  cases 
against  7,565,939 ;  Fruits  for  Salad, 
289,402  cases  against  1,047,362 ; 
Fruit  Cocktail,  2,690,531  cases 
against  1,873,868;  asparagus, 
1,553,728  cases  against  1,752,648; 
spinach,  1,283,777  against  1,345,- 
408;  tomatoes,  2,606,393  cases 
against  1,801,598;  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  not  including  paste,  3,535,958 
cases  against  2,796,953. 

MARKET — The  market  during  the 
week  has  been  largely  without 
change,  with  both  canners  and 
buyers  preparing  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 


Canners  Association  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  at  Chicago.  A  fair 
routine  business  is  being  done  with 
shipments  still  going  forward  on 
goods  purchased  in  1940,  but  which 
could  not  be  moved  earlier  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  cargo  space. 
Prices  generally  are  firmer  than  is 
usually  the  case  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 


Seek  Tariff  Against  Jap  Crab — Oyster  Can¬ 
ning  on  But  at  Slow  Pace — Better  Demand 

— Small  Amounts  of  Shrimp  Canned — 
Market  Advancing. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  16th,  1941. 

INCREASED  TARIFF  ON  CRAB  MEAT 
ASKED — The  following  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Mobile  Register, 
which  is  self  explanatory : 

Cong.  Frank  W.  Boykin  of  Mo¬ 
bile  had  joined  other  lawmakers 
today  in  pressing  a  fight  by  crab 
packers  for  increased  tariffs  on  im¬ 
ported  crab  meat. 

Associated  Press  dispatches 
from  the  nation’s  capital  said  pack¬ 
ers  urged  the  increased  tariffs  to 
“save  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.” 

They  presented  exhibits  ranging 
from  the  crustaceans  to  giant 
“king  crabs”  to  the  tariff  commis¬ 
sion  to  show  that  crab  meat  of  all 
kinds  is  available  in  American 
waters. 

JAP  SHIPMENTS  CITED  —  Hugh 
Frampton,  Washington,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  industry,  told 
the  commission  that  Japan  in  1939 
shipped  to  the  United  States  10,- 
719,672  pounds  of  the  nation’s 
crab  meat  consumption  which  he 
placed  at  13,507,207  pounds  an¬ 
nually. 

He  asserted  American  crab  sup¬ 
plies  were  adequate,  that  imported 
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supplies  were  unnecessary  and 
that  the  production  of  crab  meat 
in  the  United  States  was  on  the 
“upward  trend.” 

FLORIDIAN  MAKES  PLEA — An  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  crab  meat  indus¬ 
try  “is  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  competition  of  the 
cheap  labor  and  the  low  tariff  on 
foreign  products”  was  made  by 
Representative  Hendricks,  Demo¬ 
crat,  Florida. 

He  added  that  he  objected  to 
“any  product  from  Japan  coming 
into  the  United  States  at  all  when 
we  produced  that  same  product; 
and  I  also  want  to  oppose  the 
product  of  any  foreign  country 
coming  into  this  country  unless  a 
tariff  is  imposed  to  equalize  the 
cost  of  production.” 

Other  congressmen  joining  in 
recommendations  that  tariffs  be  in¬ 
creased  on  crab  meat  included 
Green,  Florida,  and  Sikes,  Demo¬ 
crat,  Florida. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters 
has  been  resumed  since  the  holi¬ 
days  and  the  pack  is  moving  at  a 
fair  clip,  although  the  peak  will 
not  be  reached  until  the  sale  of 
fresh  raw  oysters  stops  or  slacks 
up,  which  will  cause  more  of  the 
oyster  tongers  that  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  catching  oysters  for  the 
raw  market  to  knock  off  and  catch 
oysters  for  the  canneries. 

While  the  movement  of  canned 
oysters  is  usually  slow  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  yet  more  interest  seems 
to  be  manifested  this  year  by  buy¬ 
ers,  which  reflects  a  better  demand 
for  canned  oysters. 

The  price  of  new  pack  canned 
oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce; 
$1.90  for  eight  ounce  and  $2.00  for 
ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — Activities  in  shrimp 
canning  operations  are  limited  to 
an  occasional  ten  or  fifteen  barrels 
of  shrimp,  which  the  factories  can 
in  conjunction  with  their  oyster 
canning  operations. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is 
gaining  strength  right  along  and 
the  price  for  Government  inspected 
shrimp  is  $1.05  for  broken;  $1.15 
for  small;  $1.20  for  medium;  $1.25 
for  large;  and  $1.30  for  extra 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Uncertain  How  Long  the  Juice  Season  Will 
Run — Market  Strong;  Canners  Confident — 
Canada  Bans  All  Canned  Food  Imports  Ex¬ 
cept  Grapefruit  Juice! — Sections  Very  Firm. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  Jan.  16,  1941. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — In  the  past 
two  weeks  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  shakeup  in  the  normal 
trend  of  the  grapefruit  juice  mar¬ 
ket,  and  while  no  man  may  speak 
with  surety,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  remainder  of  the  juice 
season  will  be  operated  on  an 
abnormal  basis.  First,  we  might 
point  out  that  due  to  the  recent 
windstorm  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  a  certain  percentage  of  fruit 
that  fell  to  the  ground  will  be  a 
total  loss.  It  is  to  be  noted  too 
that  the  fresh  fruit  market  has 
taken  on  added  strength  which  will 
naturally  reflect  on  juice  prices.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  normally 
we  would  have  a  good  three  and  a 
half  months  yet  in  which  to  juice 
fruit.  But  today  no  man  knoweth 
how  long  the  season  wdll  run. 

Most  packers,  however,  are  fairly 
confident  of  the  future,  and  the 
market  today  is  very  strong  at  50c 
and  $1.05,  with  a  number  of  can¬ 
ners  raising  their  prices  to  521/2C 
on  2s,  and  to  an  average  of  $1.10 
on  46-oz.  This  may  be  bluff  or  it 
may  be  wisdom,  but  we  are  pleased 
to  note  that  no  matter  what  else  it 
is,  it  is  excellent  initiative  and 
strategy  at  a  crucial  time. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Canada 
has  banned  all  canned  food  imports 
with  the  exception  of  the  grapefruit 
juice.  Some  will  remember  that  it 
was  Canadian  buying  last  summer 
that  boomed  the  juice  market. 

The  feeling  is  that  the  juice  deal 
is  not  in  the  buyers’  hands,  not  in 
the  canners’,  but  is  controlled  by 
the  grapefruit  growers. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SEGMENTS  —  While 
we  do  not  know  what  Florida  is  ac¬ 
complishing,  we  do  know  there  is  a 
firm  movement  of  fancy  white  sec¬ 
tions  at  80c  on  2s,  and  broken  white 
sections  at  70c,  f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  Fancy  pink  sections  are 
bringing  a  97i/^c  low  and  $1.05 
high  on  2s  and  the  demand  is  uni- 


INFORMATIVE  LABELING 

The  decision  of  six  large  chain  stores 
to  adopt  informative  and  grade  labeling 
of  a  number  of  their  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  cited  as  a  “triumph  for 
cooperation  between  business  and  con¬ 
sumers,”  by  Roger  Wolcott,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  speaking  before 
members  of  the  consumer  department  of 
the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  at  a  forum  held  the 
afternoon  of  January  10  at  the  Herald- 
Tribune  auditorium. 

“For  many  years,”  said  Mr.  Wolcott, 
“consumers  have  been  asking  for  the 
grade  labeling  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  But  it  was  not  until  con¬ 
sumers  and  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains  sat 
down  together  quietly  around  the  con¬ 
ference  table  of  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  and  talked  things 
over  that  any  real  progress  was  made.” 

The  six  companies  that  have  decided 
to  use  informative  and  grade  labeling 
on  certain  of  their  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  The  Grand  Union  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Kroger  Baking  and  Food  Co., 
the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
the  D.  Pender  Grocery  Co.,  the  Big  Star 
Markets  and  the  Rogers  Stores.  Other 
companies  are  expected  to  follow  their 
example  shortly  Mr.  Wolcott  said. 

The  front  of  the  new  labels  adopted 
by  these  firms  will  state  the  grade  of 
the  product.  The  back  panel  is  to  carry 
an  explanation  of  what  the  grade  means. 
“The  tomato  label,  for  example,”  said 
Mr.  Wolcott,  “will  explain  the  grade  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  whole  tomatoes, 
proportion  of  tomato  meat  to  liquids, 
color,  absence  of  defects  and  flavor.  It 
will  make  comparison  easy.” 

“It  is  the  use  of  this  explanatory 
material  in  addition  to  the  grade  desig¬ 
nation.  which  the  Council  is  advocating,” 
stated  Mr.  Wolcott.  The  labels  have  been 
approved  by  the  Council  of  which  three 
leading  consumer  organizations  —  the 
American  Association  of  TTniversitv 
Women,  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  and  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs — are  members.  Thev 
will,  therefore  bear  the  legend:  ‘This 
is  the  tvpe  of  label  sugprested  bv  tb^ 
National  Con<?nmer-Retai1er  Council. 
Inc.’  Permission  to  use  the  legend  is 
granted  to  anv  nroducer  or  distributor 
meetipp'  the  labeling  requirements  of  the 
Council. 


versal.  12/51-oz.  fancy  pink  sec¬ 
tions  are  bringing  $2.25  per  dozen. 

SPINACH — Due  to  war-time  con¬ 
ditions,  a  spinach  drought  is  fore¬ 
cast  inasmuch  as  90  per  cent  of  our 
seed  is  imported.  However,  future 
quotations  run  as  follows ;  Is,  40c ; 
2s,  65c;  21/2S,  871/2 ;  and  10s,  $3.00, 
f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The 
pack  will  be  decidedly  small,  but  a 
fair  quality. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  ZVt _ _ 

. . 

. 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2^.....„... . . 

•MOM* 

TT-trrf 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

•eeee.. 

••••••• 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans...... 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.86 

. 

I  III! 

Medium,  No.  2..................„...... 

2.86 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

. 

, . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq...... . 

_ 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq.. . 

iiitrtT 

TTTtttT 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

^ . 

. 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

..••••• 

2.80 

2.60 

2.80 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2b . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

e..-,. 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

. 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

— 

— 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.87V^  1.16 

1.05 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Ebc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 _ _ 

.78 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . . . 

8.76 

3.76 

nominal 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

•67Vj 

.76 

.76 

.771/^ 

.75 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.60 

3.26 

8.60 

3.76 

4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2. _ _ 

1.16 

1.60 

nominal 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.60 

nominal 

6.00 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.26 

No.  10  . . . 

i.RO 

i.OO 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.77 

.95 

.86 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

4.26 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . . 

-7fi 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.40 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.60 

nominal 

. 

No.  10  . 

6.26 

nominal 

. 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . . 

.76 

,86 

No.  ro . 

3.60 

4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

.  1.40 

1.52% 

1.35  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

.  6.50 

7.60 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green... 

.  1.20 

1.26 

1.20  1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

.  1.16 

1.20 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

6.60 

6.36 

No.  2  Green  A  White. . 

.  .72% 

.92% 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

5.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 

.60 

.76 

.72%  .80 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . . . 

3.26 

8.75 

.57% 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

. an 

1.60 

1.06 

No.  2%  . 

.....  1.06 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

—  3.26 

4.00 

4.00 

Cut,  No.  2..........»....„.... _ ..... 

—  .70 

.80 

.76  . 

No.  2%  . 

. 86 

.96 

.80  . . 

No.  10  _ 

3.35 

3.76 

3.26  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.80  . 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

_  1.00 

1.00 

.96  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.....  3.60 

4.26 

3.76  . 

3.36 

Diced.  No,  2 . 

. 76 

.80 

.70  . 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  a  25 

3.60 

3.60 

. 70 

No.  10 . 

......  3.10 

. 

— 

CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

. 

. 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.67%  .70 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.76 

3.00  3.25 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

.qtd.  Nfi.  2 

_  .66 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.96 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.00 

1.10 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10  . . 

. 95  1.15 

1.00  1.05 

-  6.26  6.26 

,, .  .82%  .95 

.90  1.06 

.90  .95 

5.00  6.60 

.85  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 

.85 

1.07%  . 

1.02%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Nn.  2 . 

.92%  1.06 

. 7.5  .85 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

.  6.10  . 

. 72%  .75 

.  6.00  . 

. 95  1.06 

.  5.30  5.75 

nominal 
.70  .75 

nominal 
.95  1.10 

6.25  6.75 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

. .  .87%  .90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

. 90  1.00 

.90  1.00 

4.75  5.60 

.85  .90 

nominal 
.72%  .82% 

nominal 
.90  1.00 

nominal 
.85  .90 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. .  4.76  5.25 

. 85  .90 

. 70  .80 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. 95  1.00 

.80  .90 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

4.90  6.26 

.67%  .80 

.  4.75  . 

nominal 

.70  . 

nominal 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

. 72%  .85 

2.40  2.76 

.70  _ 

2.00  2.35 

1.10  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.85  .90 

Nn  in  ,, . 

.  4.26  4.60 

1 

Std  ,  No.  2 . 

.  .57%  .77% 

. 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26  4.00 

PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.30  1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.15  1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.07%  1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00  ' 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.87%  .90 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87%  ....... 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.86  . 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . - 

.80 

.86 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.25 

6.60 

No.  io  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00  4.60 

4!25 

4.60 

4.26  . 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

1.35  1.56 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.25  . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss.............. 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.95  1.05 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

.90  .92% 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.86  . 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.97%  1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.50  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . — 

.85  .96 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.82%  .90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.80  .85 

.80 

.86 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.80  .86 

.80 

.86 

.85 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

4.25  4.40 

4.25 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.80  .85 

.80 

.86 

.80 

.90 

.62%  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.25  . 

2.50 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

.57%  .65 

.65 

_ _ 

2.50  3.25 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.55 

.65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.80  .90 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

2.80  3.15 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.60  . 

.70 

.7K 

No.  2%  . 

.70  . 

.65 

.76 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

2.35  . 

2.25 

2.76 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

.70  .80 

.65 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

.90  1.35 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 

1.35 

No.  10  . . . . 

3.25  4.10 

3.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.10 
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Eastern 


Low 

High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.86 

.86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

.85 

1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.76 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

4.00 

Central 
Low  HiKh 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Fey..  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.87  .92^ 

1.16  1.25 

4.00  4.25 


.75 

1.00 


TOMATOES 


Solid  Pack 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 95  1.26 

.90  1.10 

1.00  1.16 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.25  . 

1.25  1.35 

1.25  1.36 

No.  10  . 

3.76  4.60 

4.00  4.35 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 45  . 

.45  .47% 

.75  . 

No.  2  . 

.76  .86 

No.  2%  . . 

1.00  1.15 

1.15  . 

No.  lb  . 

.  3.40  3.60 

3.26  3.75 

3.36  . 

W  1th  puree 

Std..  No.  1 . 

. 37  V>  .42% 

.42%  . 

.62%  .62% 

No.  2  . 

.57%  .60 

.60  .70 

.76  .76 

No.  2%  . 

. 80  .85 

.82%  .90 

.87%  .95 

1  n  . 

2.65  3.00 

a  no 

2.75  3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04... 

. 40  .60 

.42%  .45 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00  3.25 

3.00  3.25 

3.25  3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

. 37  V,  . 

.40  .42% 

.62 . 

No.  10  . 

...»  2.70  2.75 

2.75  3.00 

2.85  3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

. 62% 

No.  300  (13V2  oz.) . 

. 52%  . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

. 65  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

. . 70  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

.70  . 

.70  .72% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.75  3.00 

2.70  3.25 

2.76  2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 70  . 

.75  . 

. 96  . 

No.  ib' . 

_ _  3.40  3.75 

3.60  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . - 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice..™ . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . - 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . . . 


2.76 

2.90 

3.00 

2.90 

3.00 

. 

3.36 

3.50 

3.26 

8.85 

•72% 

.80 

3.15 

3.50 

.65 

.72% 

2.85 

3.00 

2.20 

1.95 

2.05 

1.65 

1.76 

7.36 

6.65 

6.76 

5.85 

6.00 

...... 

1.10 

1.16 

. . 

5.00 

5.25 

BLUEBERRIES 

2  .  1.50  1.60  1.50  1.60 

No!  lo"! .  nominal  . 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90  1.05  .90  1.00 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.90  5.25  4.60  4.90 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2Mi .  .  . 

Choice,  No.  "tVi .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  .  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . .  .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . .  . 


1.35  1.40 

5.00  5.25 

2.30  2.30 

2.16  2.26 

2.00  2.00 

7.86  8.00 

7.26  7.60 

6.86  7.16 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . -  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 . , .  . 

Std..  No.  10 _ _ _  _  _ 

Pie,  No.  10 . .  .  . 

Water,  No.  10 . . .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.35 

1.26 

1.17% 

4.90 

4.60 

4.00 

3.26 

8.00 


1.86 


4.76 

4.16 

4.00 

8.10 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

...  1.86 

1.86 

No.  10  . . 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

. 

No.  10  . 

... 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

...  1.66 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

...  1.30 

1.40 

Fey..  No.  iO . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

.O.,  INO.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water..., 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


1.90  1.90 

1.76  1.76 

1.62%  1.66 
6.16  6.26 

6.50  6.80 

4.90  6.00 

3.60  4.00 

3.50  4.00 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

Cuban 

Mexican 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 
.  Crushed  Sliced 

RO  Rn 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

. 

.RO  . 

.86 

1.30 

1.50 

6.36 

6.76 

1.42% 

1.70 

6.60 

6.00 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice 

.  6.26 

4.2R  . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

— 

4.26  _ 

PINEIAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

No.  211 . 

.62% 

.92% 

1.37% 

2.17% 

4.50 

No.  2  . , 

RO 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No. 

2 . 

1.60  1.70 

7.60 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

1  4K 

1.66 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

6  60 

•eOMM 

Black,  Syrup,  No. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2. 

2 . 

1.76 

2.00 

2.17% 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  nominal 

%  lb . . .  2.60  . 

%  lb.  .  nominal 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


1.00 

1.06 

Southern 
.96  . 

Northwest  Selects 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.10  1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

1.90  1.96 

1.50  1.65 

2.20 

2.00  . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 


2.65  . 

1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.10 


i.60  L65 

.96  _ 

2!oo  2.‘i0 

1.36  1.40 

1.86  1.90 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium . .  1.30  1.36 

No.  1.  Large .  1.35  1.45 


Southern 

1.16  . 

1.20  . 

1.25  1.30 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

. 

2.20 

2.36 

%  Oil,  Key . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

Oil.  Tomato.  Carton . 

%  Oil.  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard.  Kevless . „ 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.85 

.80 

1.05 

Calif.  Ovai  No.  1,  48’«..., . 

. . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No  2 

..  2.10 

.52  V> 

2.25 

.60 

2.25 

60 

.52% 

1.10 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

!!  1.05  ' 

1.25 

1.05 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

^8  . . . . . 

%S  . "7" 

.. 

1.25 

6.76 

1.36 

6.00 

Light  Meat,  la . 

%s  . . 

%8 - 

3!i5  3!40 


11.00  12.00 

6.00  6.76 

4.00  4.40 

9.50  10.50 
5.00  6.25 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED — Production  manager  for  company  oper¬ 
ating  several  canning  plants.  Must  be  capable  of  handling 
and  supervising  operations  at  all  plants.  All  applications  will 
be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2473,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  80  ft.  long  adjustable  can  conveyor  with 
good  condition  cable,  reduction  gear  drive,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland 
factory.  The  Wm.  Silver  Co.,  Inc.,  Aberdeen,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Huntley  Pea  Blanchers;  1  Sprague  Sells 
Pea  Blancher;  1  Sprague  Sells  Pea  Grader;  5  Gooseneck  Pea 
and  Bean  Elevators;  1  Sprague  Sells  16  in.  Elevator  Boot  com¬ 
plete  with  Head  Shaft  Idlers,  Take  ups  and  200  ft.  of  pintle 
chain  and  buckets.  This  equipment  is  in  A-1  condition.  Address 
Box  A-2476,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  —  No.  10  Ayars  tomato  filler.  Address  Box 
A-2475,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATION  WANTED — Man,  35,  thoroughly  versed  in 
canning  business  office  work,  correspondence,  orders,  records, 
credits,  costs.  Can  take  complete  charge  of  small  office  or 
division  of  larger.  Available  after  January  1st.  Will  locate  any 
town  or  city.  Address  Box  B-2465,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Hunker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particularg 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Small  Eastern  tomato  packing  plant.  Complete 
and  ready  to  start.  Located  in  fine  territory.  Small  capital 
necessary.  Address  Box  A-2474,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  corn  and  tomato  cannery  at  Arling- 
[  ton,  Indiana.  Good  buildings  and  modern  equipment.  Sale  will 

Ibe  held  on  January  31st,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  at  Arlington.  For 
further  particulars,  address  Farmers  National  Bank,  Trustee, 
5  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
Soft  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
Box  A-2477,  The  Canning  Trade. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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Where  To  Buy 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  (Dorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  (Dompany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  (Dan  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  (Dorp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  (Do.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  (Dhemical  (Do.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

(Dhlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  (Do.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

(Dom  Products  Sales  (Do.,  New  York  City 


Smile  Awhile 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


MIXING  IT  UP 

Last  year  I  proposed  to  Mary  and  she  turned  me  down  cold, 
so  to  spite  her  I  married  her  mother.  That  made  Mary  my 
daughter.  But  my  father  married  Mary,  and  that  made  my 
daughter  my  mother,  my  father  my  son-in-law,  and  my  wife  my 
grandmother.  I  guess  that  now  I’m  my  own  grandfather. 

SYMPATHY 

Archi:  I  just  read  in  the  paper  that  a  train  wreck  in  Ger¬ 
many  killed  49  Nazis  and  one  American. 

Bald:  Oh,  gee,  the  poor  fellow! 

MURDEROUS 

Student  (to  professor  in  English  literature) :  “What  subject 
are  you  going  to  give  us  tomorrow,  professor?” 

Professor:  “Tomorrow  we  shall  take  the  life  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  So  come  prepared.” 

Joe:  “You  look  as  if  you  were  all  in,  Jim!  What’s  wrong?” 
Jim:  “Last  night  I  called  on  that  new  girl  I  was  telling  you 
about.  Her  mother  opened  the  door  and  let  me  in — and  then 
and  there  she  demanded  to  know  what  my  intentions  were.” 

Joe:  “That  must  have  been  very  embarrassing.” 

Jim:  “Yes,  but  that  wasn’t  the  worst  of  it.  Just  as  the 
mother  had  finished  speaking,  the  girl  shouted  down  the  stairs: 
‘Mother,  that  isn’t  the  one!’  ” 

WELL  ACQUAINTED 

Stuttering  Golf  Player:  D-d-d-does  she  know  anything  about 
put-put-put-putting? 

Other  Player:  Why,  yes,  she  used  to  have  a  canoe  with  an 
outboard  motor. 

SERVICE  PLUS 

The  House  of  Hemingway  was  noted  for  its  service,  and 
operated  in  the  belief  that  the  customer  was  always  right.  Mrs. 
Chiseler  bought  a  coat  there,  and  returned  it  a  week  later  with 
a  big  spot,  together  with  a  note  saying  that  she  had  received  it 
in  that  condition.  The  store  promptly  had  the  coat  dry  cleaned 
and  returned  it.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  coat  again  came  back, 
with  several  rips  and  a  note  saying  that  it  hadn’t  worn  well. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  rips  had  obviously  been  made  by  a 
dog’s  teeth,  the  store  had  it  repaired  and  returned  it.  A  few 
days  later,  the  coat  was  again  returned,  with  a  note  that  it 
hadn’t  worn  well,  and  with  several  moth-holes.  This  time  the 
coat  was  returned,  unrepaired,  with  a  note  from  the  disgusted 
manager  of  the  store. 

“Madam,”  said  the  note,  “the  House  of  Hemingway  doesn’t 
mind  doing  your  dry  cleaning  and  amusing  your  dog,  but  we’ll 
be  damned  if  we’ll  feed  your  moths  for  you!” 

HERE,  ROVER,  HERE! 

“Yes,”  the  teacher  explained,  “quite  a  number  of  plants  and 
flowers  have  the  prefix  ‘dog.’  For  instance,  the  dog  rose  and 
the  dog  violet  are  well  known.  Can  you  name  another.” 

There  was  silence,  then  a  happy  look  illuminated  the  face 
of  a  boy  at  the  end  of  the  class. 

“Please,  miss,”  he  called  out,  proud  of  his  knowledge,  “collie- 
flower!” 

A  STROKE  OF  GENIUS 

“How  did  you  make  your  neighbor  keep  his  hens  in  his  own 
yard?” 

“One  night  I  hid  a  half-dozen  eggs  under  a  bush  in  my  garden, 
and  next  day  I  let  him  see  me  gather  them.  I  wasn’t  bothered 
after  that.” 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  From  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  Foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  oF  Food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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Northern  Grown 


GOLDEN 

CROSS 

HYBRID 

Grown  in  the  heart  of  the  best 
corn  section  in  Minnesota. 

available  for  quick  shipment 


ABOVE  —  Typical  ears  of 
Golden  Cross. 

★ 

AT  THE  RIGHT— A  field 
"in  the  making." 

Detasseled  rows  are  the 
female  plants.  Alternate 
tasseled  rows,  the  male. 


D 

D 
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_E_EAS  —  SWEET  CORN  —  BEANS  ^ 


